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ART. I. Letters of the late Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne, to his moft 
intimate Friends ; with a Fragment in the Manner of Rabelais. 
To which are prefixed Memoir: of his Life and Family, Written 
by Himfelf, and publifhed by his Daughter, Mrs. Medalle. 
3 vol. fmall 8vo. 7s. 6d, Becket. 


It was a threwd, though melancholy and prophetic obfgryation 
of Dean Swift, that, as a man of wit, he fhould liye to die and 
be buried in his own ruins. Providentially few men of genius 
have been fo unhappy as to furvive the deceafe of their un- 
derftanding, as did that miferable mifanthrope; as few of 
them, however, have been fo fortunate as not to be buried after 
death beneath the rubbith of their literary remains. In propor- 
tion to the popularity of an author when living, is the monu- 
mental pile of muck, that is heaped on his afhes. Under the 
pretence of duty on the one hand, and veneration on the other, 
the curiofity of the public and the avarice of the publifher, 
feek only their own gratification, Hence it is that the trivial 
effufions of wit, and idle flights of fancy, which a writer would 
with might die with Jim and be buried in cterna! cblivion, are 
pompouily exhibited to the world, and trantinitted with eclat to 
polterity. It was a proper fenfe of this pofthumous injuftice, 
that made the late celebrated Churchill declare his refolution 

To Jeave unpubiifh’d not a fingle line. 
The real friends to the reputation of many other writers, have 
reafon ro with they had formed, and kept, a like refolution. 


They wonld not then have had to anfwer for the defects and in- 


accuracies of writings, never penned with 2 view to be printed, 
nor for the ill-example, the fantion of their authority may fet 
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to fucceeding writers. In point of ftyle, indeed, grammatical er- 
rours might be avoided by the attention of a capable editor ; 
but there are idiomatical, phrafeological, and other flips, that 
efcape the beft pen in the indolence or rapidity of compofition, 
which fhould by*no means pafs current as the ianguage of a 
mafterly writer. This remark is the more requifite on the pre- 


Cc 


fent occafion, as thefe letters abound with fuch flips*, and as we 
know no Englith writer, whofe ftile in general is at ence fo eafy, 


elegant and corre as Mr. Sterne’s. It is {till the more fo in the , 


prefent ftate of our language, which, from a multiplicity of 
hafty produétiions and publications, is in danger of being over- 
whelmed with barbarifms, 

Having thus, in juftice to the memory of fo~capital a writer, 
advifed the reader that he muft not look upon thefe letters, in 
point of ftile at leaft, to be equal to the reft of Mr. Sterne’s 
productions, we procced, in juftice to the Editor and our 
readers, to lay before them fuch extraéts as may probably induce 
the latter to purchafe the whole. 

“« In publithing thefe letters, fays Mrs. Medalle, the Editor does 
but comply with her mother’s requeft, which was, that if any letters 
were publifhed under Mr. Sterne’s name, that thofe fhe had in her 
poffeflion, (as well as thofe that her father’s friends would be kind 
enough to fend to her) fhould be likewife publifh’d—She depends 
much on the candour of the public for the favourable reception of 
thefe,—their being genuine (fhe thinks—and hopes) will render them 
not unacceptable—She has already experienced much benevolence 
and generofity from her late father’s friends—the remembrance of it 
will ever warm her heart with gratitude |” 

If fuch, and fuch only, were Mrs. Medalle’s motives for this 
publication, we wifh it may anfwer her utmoft expectations, 
notwithftanding what our regard for the memory of her des 
ceafed father has above fuggefted. 

Of the Memoirs of the Life and Family of Mr. Sterne, as 
they are concife, and thére is no doubt of their being genuine, 
we cannot forbear tranfcribing the whole. 

** Roger Sterne, (gfandfon to Archbifhop Sterne) lieutenant in 
Handafide’s regiment, was married to Agnes Hebert, widow of a 
captain of a good family : her family name was (I belicve) Nuttle— 
though, upon recollection, that was the name of her father-in-law, 
who was a noted futler in Flanders, in°Queen Ann’s wars, where my 
father married his wife’s daughter (N.B. he was in debt to him) 
Which was in September 25, 17141, Old Stile-—This Nuttle had a fon 
by my grandmother—a fine perfon cf a man but a gracelefs whelp— 
what became of him I know not.—The family (if any left), live new 


* Toinftance only one. & Efe has told me an anecdote which, had you been here, 
would, I think, have made’it wifer to Aave defirred fpeaking about the aPair a multh 
hence than now.” What a ftrange perp'exity of tenfes in the confirection of this 
ihost tentence ; which, without the context is abfolutely inexplicable ! 
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at Clomwel in the fouth of Ireland, at which town I was born No- 
ember 24th, 1713, a few days after my mother arrived from Dun- 
irk.—My birth-d: ay was ominous to my poor father, who was, the 
day after our arrival, with many other brave officers broke, and fent 
adrift into the wide world with a wife and two children—the elder of 
which was Mary ; fhe was born in Lifle in Fre ach Flanders, July the 
tenth, one thoufand feven hundred and twelve, New Stile.—This 
child was moft unfortunate—fhe married one Weemans iti Dablin— 
who ufed her moft unmercifuliy—fper his fubftance, became a 
bankrupt, and left my poor fifter to fhift for herfelf,—which fhe was 
able to do but for a few months, for fhe went to a friend’s hou/e in 
the country, and died of a broken heart. She was a moft beautiful 
woman—of 4 fine figure, and deferved a better fate —The regiment, 
in which my father ferved, being broke, he left Ireland as foon as I 
was able to be carried, with the ret of his family, and came to the 
family feat at Elvington, near York, where his mother lived. She 
was daughter to Sir Roger Ja aques, and an heirefs. There we fo- 
journed for about ten months, when the regiment was eflablifhed, 
and our houfhold decamped with bag and ‘bagga ge for Dublin— 
within a month of our arrival, my father left us, ‘being ordered to 
Exeter, where, in a fad winter, my mother and her two children fol- 
lowed him, trave elling from Liverpool by land to Plymouth. (Me- 
Jancholy defcription 6f. this journey not neceflary to be tranfmitted 
here), In twelve months we were all fent back tc Dubiin.— diy mo- 
ther, with three of us, (for fhe laid in at Plymouth of a boy, Joram), 
took fhip at Briftol, for Ireland, and had a narrow efcape from being 
caft away by a leak fpringing up in the vefiel. —At length, after 
many perils, and ftruggles, we got to Dublin. —There my father 
took a large houfe, furaithed it, and ina year and a kalf’s time 
fpent a great deal of money. —lIn the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and nineteen, ail unhing’d again; the regiment was ordered, 
with many others, to the Ife of Wight, in order to embark for 
Spain in the Vigo expedition, We accompanied the regiment, and 
was driven into > Milford Have n, but landed at Briftol, from thence 
by land to Plymouth again, and to the Ifle of Wight—where] re- 
member we flayed encamped fome time before the embarkation of the 
troops—(in this expedition from Briftol to lease we lo& poor 
Joram—a pretty boy, four years old, of the fmall-pox), my mother, 
filter, and mytelf, remained at the Ifle of Wight during the Vigo 
expedition, and until the regiment had got back to Wicklow in Ire- 
land, from whence my father fent for us.—We had poor Joram’s lots 
fupplied during our ftay in the Ile of Wight, by the birth of a girl, 
Anne, born September the gwenty-third, one thoufand feven hin- 
dred and nineteen.—This pretty bloffom fell at the age of three 
years, in the barracks ‘of Dublin—the was, as I well remember, of 
a fine delicate frame, not wade to lait long, as were mott of my fa- 
ther’s babes.—We embarked for Dubtin, and had all teen caft away 
by a moft violent ftorm ; but through the interceiZions of my morher, 
the captain was prevai! led upon to tura back into Wal.., where” we 
flayed a month, and at length got into Dublin, and t: avelicd by Ihnd 
to Wicklow, wheie my f father had for fome wecks given us over for 
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loft.—We lived in the barracks at Wicklow, one year, (one thoufand 
feven hundred and twenty) when Devijeher (fo called after Colonel 
Devijeher,) was bora; from thence we decamped to ftay half a year 
with Mr. Fetherfton, a clergyman, about feven miles from Wicklow, 
who being a relation of my mether’s, invited us to his parfonage 
at Animo,—It was in this parith, during our flay, that I had that 
wonderful efcape in falling through a mill-vace whilft the mill was 
going, and of being taken up unhurt—the ftory is incredible, but 
known for truth in all that part of Ireland—wbere hundreds of the 
common people flecked to fee me.—From hence we followed the re- 
giment to Dublin, where we lay in the barracks a year.—In this year, 
one thoufand feven hundred and twenty-one, 1 leatned to write, 
&c.—The regiment, ordered in twenty-two, to Carrickfergus in the 
north of Ireland ; we all decamped, but got no further than Drog- 
heda, thence ordered to Mullengar, forty miles weit, wheve by Pro- 
vidence we ftuinbled upon a kind relation, a collateral defcendant 
from Archbifhop Sterne, who took us all to his caftle and kiudly en- 
treated us for a year—and fent us to the regiment at Carricic:fergus, 
loaded with kindneffes, &c.—a moft rueful and tedious journey had 
we all, in March, to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in fix or feven 
days—little Devijeher here died, he was three years old—He had 
been left behind at nurfe at a farm-houfe near Wicklow, but was 
fetch’d to us by my father the fummer after—another child fent to &!l 
his place, Sulan; this babe too left us behind in this weary jour- 
ney—The autumn of that year, or the fpring afterwards, (1 forget 
which) my father got leave of his colonel to fix me at {chool—which 
he did near Halifax, with an able mafter; with whom I ftaid fome 
time, ‘till by God’s care of me my coufin Sterne, of Elvington, be- 
came a father tome, and fent me to the univerfity, & &c. To 


puriue the thread of our ftory, my father’s regiment was the < 
year after ordered to Londonderry, where another filter was brough®-# 
rorth, Catherine, {till living, but moit unhappily efiranged from mg Sa 
by my unele’s wickednefs, and her own folly—irom this fation'theyfe-_ OH 


giment was fent to defend Gibraltar, at the fiege, where my. father 


was run through the body by Captain Phillips, ina duel, (the qiat ~ 


¢ 


rel begun about a goofe) with much difficulty he furvived—tho” 
with an impaired conftitution, which was not able to withftand the 
hardfhips it was put te—for he was fent to Jamaica, where he.foon 
fell by the country fever, which took away his fenfes firlt, and made 
a child of him, and then, in a month or two, walking about conti- 
nually without complaining, tillthe moment he fat down in an arin 
chair, and breathed his latt—which was at Port Antonio, on the 
north of the ifland.———My father was a little fmart man—a@ive 
to the laft degree, in all exercifes—moft patient of fatigué and 
difappointments, of which it pleafed God to give him fuli mea- 
fure—he was in his temper fomewhat rapid, and hafty—but of a 
kindly, fweet difpofition, void of all detign; and~ fo innocent 
in his own intentions, that he fufpected no one; fo that you 
might have cheated him ten times in a day, if nine ‘bad not been 
fuilicient for your purpofe—my poor father died in March 1731—I 
remained at Halifax ’till about the latter end of that year, and cantiot 
emit mentioning this anecdote of myfelf, aud {chool-mafter—He had 
had 
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had the cieling of the fchool-room new white-wathed—the Iadder 
yemained there—I one unlucky day mounted it, and wrote with 2 
brufh in large capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the vfier 
feverely whipped me. My matter was very much hurt at this, and 
faid, before me, that never fhould that name be efficed, for I was a 
boy of genius, and he was fure I fhould come to rreferment—this ex- 
preffion made me forget the itripes I had receive..—In the year thirty- 
two my coufin fent me to the univerfity, where I ftaid fome time. 
*Twas there that I commenced a friend>*h with Mr. H... which has 
been moft lafting on both fides—l rhea came to York, and my uncle 
got me the living of Sutton—apd at York 1 become acquainted with 

our mother, and courted }ex for two years—the owned fhe liked me, 
bor thought herfelf nor iich enough, or me too poor, to be joined to- 

ether—the went to her fifter’s in 5 , and I wrote to her often— 

believe thep fhe was partly determined to have me, but would nyt 





% fay fo—at her return fhe fell into a confumption—and one evening 
that I was fitting by her with an almoft broken heart to fee her fo ill, 
) fhe faid, * my dear Lawrey, Ican never be yours, forI verily believe 


I have not long to live—but I have left you every fhilling of my far- 
tune ;”—upon that fhe fhewed me her will—tuis generofity overs 
powered me-—lIt pieafed God that the recovered, and I married her 
in the year 1741. My uncle and myfclf were then upon very good 
terms, for he foon got me the Prebendary of York—but he quarrelled 
with me afierwards, becaufe I wou!d not write paragraphs in the news- 
papers—though he was a party-man, I was not, and detefted fuch 
dirty work: thinking it beneath me—from that period, he became 
my bittereft enemy.—By my wife’s means I got the living of Stilling- 
ton—a friend of her’s in the fouth had promifed her, that if fhe mar- 
ried a clergyman in Yorkthire, when the living became vacant, he 
would make her acompliment of it. I remained near twenty years at 
‘aes SGation, doing duty at both places—I had then very geod health.— 
* $, painting, fiddling, and fhooting were my.amufements ; as to 
omhe ‘Sauire of the parifh, | cannot f%,; we were upon a very friendly 
<—but at’Siillin:ton, the family of the C s fhewed us every 
kindueis—'twas molt truly agrecable to be within a mile and a half of 
_an. amiable family, who were escr cordial frieucs—tIn the year 1760, 
. J took a houfe st York for your mether and yourfe!f, and went up to 
London to publifh.my two firlt volumes of Shandy: Io that year 
"Lard F—— prefented me with the curacy of Coxwould—a {weet ree 
tirement in comparifon of Sutton. ka fixty-two 1 went to France be- 
fore the peace was concluded, and you boti followed me.—-t left you 
both in France, and in two years after I went to Italy for the recovery 
of my dealth—and when I called upon you, I tied to engage your 
mothepto return to England, with me—fhe and vourfelfare at length 
come—and I have had the inexpreflible joy of fecing my girl every 
thing I wiihed her, 
I have fet down thefe particu'ars relatieg to my family. and felf, 
for my Lydia, in cafe hercaiter fhe might have a curiofity, or a kinder 
motive to know them, 
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Mott of the letters, contained in thefe little volumes, appear to 
have been written fince the publication of the firft two volumes 
of ‘friftram Shandy, to and concerning the numerous friends and 
acquaintance, to whom that celebrated work introduced and re- 
commended the author. Many of them, indeed, relate merely to 
family affairs, and may be thought infignificant to the public; 
we fhall, therefore, make a few extracts only of fuch as are likely 
to afford the moft entertainment. : 

LETTER V. 
To S-—— C-——,, Efq. 
ly dear friend, London, Chriftmas Day. 

«¢ [ have been in fuch acontinual hurry fince the moment I arrived 
here—what with my books, and what with vifiters,and vifitings, that 
if was not in my power fooner to fit down and acknowledge the 
favour of your obliging letter; and to thank you for the moft friendly 
motives which led you to write it: Tam not muchin pain apon what 
gives my kind friends at Stillington fo much on the chapter of Mo/es 
—becaufe, as the principal fatire throughout that part is levelled at 
thote learned blockheads who, in all ages, have wafted their time and 
much learning upon points as foolith—it fhifts off the idea of what 
you fear, to another point—and ° tis thought here very good—’twill 
pafs mufter—I mean not with all—no—no! I fhall be attacked “>ad 
pelted, either from cellars or garrets, write what | will—and befides, 
mutt expect to have a party y againkt me of many handreds—who either 
do not—or will not laugh. —Tis enough it 1 divide the world ;—at 
leaft I will rett contented with it. 

No date is annexed to the above, or to many other of the let- 
ters; but the time of writing them may be gathered from the 
circumitances thercin mentioned. The following relates to a 
ftory, the propagation of which feemed greatly to hurt Mr. 
Sterne, concerning his intention of making the celebrated Dr. 
Warburton tutor to Triftram Shandy, in the courfe of that per- 
formance. ’ 

LETTER VII. 
To the fame. 
Dear Sir, 

* I thismoment received the favour of your kind letter. —The Iet- 
tcr in the Ladies Magazine about me, was wrote by the noted Dr. 
H , who wrote the Infpector, and undertakes that magazine— 
the p people ef York are very uncharitable to fuppofe any man fo grofs 
a be salt as to pen fuch a character of himfelf.—In this great town no 
foul ever fufpecied it, for a hegre reafons—could they fuppofe I 
fhould be fech a fool as to fall foul upon Dr. W——n, my bett friend, 
~ reprefenting him fo weak a man—or by telling fach a lye of him 

as his gi iving me a puric, to bay off his tutorfhi ip for Triftram !— 
or I thoufd he fool enough to own I had taken his purfe for that pur- 





scfe ! 


‘You muft know there is a quarrel between Dr. H 





and Dr. 


M——-y, who was the phy fician meant at Mr, C—— S——'s 
and 
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and Dr. H——— has changed the place on purpofe to give M. y 
a lick.—Now that converfation, (though perhaps true) yet happened 
at another place, and with another phyfician; which I have contra- 
died in this city for the honour of my friend M y. all which 
fhews the abfurdity of York credulity, and nonfenfe. Befides the 
account is full of falfhoods—firft with regard tothe place of my birth, 
which was at C——~+, in Ireland—the {tory of a hundred pounds to 
Mrs, W: , hot true, or of a pexfon promifed ; the merit of which 
I difclaim’d—and indeed there are fo many other things fo untrue, 
and unlikely to come from me, that the worit enemy I have here never 
had a fufpicion—and to end all Dr. H—— owns the paper. 

“« T thall be down before May is out—I preach before the judees 
on Sunday—my fermons come out on Thurfday after—znd I purpofe 
the Monday at furtheft after that to fet out for York—I have bought 
a pair of horfes for that purpofe—my beft refpects to your lady-—— 

I am, dear Sir, your mott obliged and faithful, L. Srerne.” 

*¢ P. S. 1 beg pardon for this hafty fcrawl, having juft come from 
a concert where the D.. of Y... perform’d — I have received great 
notice from hin', and laft week had the honour of fupping with him. 

From an extratt of letter IX. to the fame friend, we may learn 
how rapidly the number of his friends encreafed by his writings, 
and how effentially the abufe, thrown upon them by his ene- 
mies, promoted their circulation. 

«¢ T thank God (B...’s excepted) I have never yet made a friend, 
or conneétion } have forfeited, or done ought to forfeit—but on the 
contrary, my true character is better underftood, and where I_ had one 
friend lait year, who did me honour, I have three now.—lf my ene- 
mies knew that by this rage of abufe, and ill will, they were effe‘tu- 
ally ferving the interefts both of myfelf, and works, they would be 
more quiet—but it has been the fate of my betters, who have found, 
that the way ta fame, is like the way to heaven—through much tri- 
bulation—and till I fhall have the honour to be as much mal-treated 
as Rabelais, and Swift were, I muft continue humble; for I have not 
filled up the meafure of half their perfecutions. 

From the thirteenth and fourteenth letters, the firft from Mr, 
Sterne to the» Bifhop of Gloucefter, the other his lordthip’s 
anfwer, may be feen on what a footing the reverend author of 


so 


fyiitram Shagdy ftood with that learned prelate. 








LET T.,ER Xill. 


To the B of G : 
My Lord, York, June 9, 1760. 

*« Not knowing where to fend two fets of my fermons, | could 
think of no better expedient, than to order them into Mr. Ber- 
rengcr’s hands, who has promifed me that he will wait upon your 
lordfhip with them, the firft moment he hears you are in town. The 
true and humbleft thanks I return to your lordfhip for the generofity 
of your protection, and advice to me; by making a good ufe of the 
one, I will hope to deferve the other; I with your lordfhip all the 
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health and happinefs in this world, for I am your lordihip’s mot 
obliged and mott grateful fervant, L. STERNE. 

* P.S. Tam juft fitting down to go on with Triftram, &c.—the 
feribblers ufe me ill, but they have ufed my betters much worie, for 
which may God forgive them.” 

LE.T.TE B..- XIV. 
To the Rev. Mr, STERN E. 
Reverend Sir, Prior-Park, June 15, 1760. 

. * Lhave your favour of the oth inftant, and am glad to under- 
ftand, you are got fafe home, and employ’d again in your proper 
fudics and amulements. You have it in your power to make thar, 
which is an amufement to yourfelf and others, ufeful to both; at 
leaft, you fhould above all things, beware of its becoming hurtful to 
either, by any violations of decency and good manners; but I hav 
already taken fuch repeated liberties of advifing you on that head, 
that to fay more would be needlefs, or perhaps unacceptable. 

«¢ Whoever is, in any way, well received by the pubiig, is fore to be 
annoy’d by that peft of the public, profligate jcribblersi ‘This is the 
common lot of fuccefsful adventurers ; but fuch have often a worfe 
evil to ftruggle with, I mean the over officioufnefs oftheir indifcreet 
friends, ‘There are two Odes, as they are call’d, privted by Dodfley. 
Whoever was the author, he appears to be a moniter of impiety and 
Jewdnefs—yet fuch is the malignity of the fcribblers, tome have given 
them to your friend Hall; and others, which is fill more impoflible, 
to yourfelf; tho’ the firit ode has the infolence to plage you both 10 
a mean and a ridiculous light. But this might arify from a tale 
equally groundlefs and malignant, that you had fhewgi them to your 
acquaintances in MS. before they were given to thépublic. Nor 
was their being printed by Dodfley the likelieit means of diicrediting 
the calumny. ( 

** About this time, another, under the mafk of fyicndthip, pre- 
tended to draw your character, which was fince publiihed in a Frale 
Magazine, (for dulnefs, who often has as great a hand as the devil, 
in deforming God’s works of the creation, has made them, it feems, 
male and female) and from thence it was transformed into a Chroaicle, 
Pray have you read it, or do you know its author? = 

‘* But of all thefe things, I dare fay Mr. Garvick, whofe prudence 
ts equal to his honefty or his talents, has remonttrated to you with 
the treedom of a friend. He knows the inconitancy. of what is called 
the Public, towards all, even the beft intentioned, of thofe who con- 
tribute to its pleafure, or amuiement. He (as every man of honour 
and difcretion would) has availed himéelf of the public favour, to 
regulate the taflé, and, in his proper ilation, to reform the manners 
ot the fathionable world; while by a well judged economy, he has 
provided againft the temptations of 2 mean and fervile dependency, 
on the follies and vices of the great. 

“In a word, be affured, there is no one more fincerely withes 
your welfare acd happinefs, than, reverend Sir, WwW. G.” 

On thefe letters it may not be amifs to obferve, that, the 
Propriety of a right reverend father in God telling a Chriftiayn 
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erate that the writing of fuch a book as Triftram Shandy 
was employing himfelf in his proper fludies and amufements, 
may be juftly called in queition by evéry well-difpofed and 
religious layman. The bifhop, indeed, doth quality it modo 
facerdotis, with a formal piece of good advice refpetting violations 
of decency and good manners, but how much he was in earneft, 
or how far Yorick, at leaft, thought him fo, may appear from 
the effe& it had on the fubfequent volumes of the work. We 
could wifh alfo that the elegant compliment the bifhhop here pays 
to Mr. G. was equally true and fincere. ‘That this matchlefs 
comedian hgs availed himfelf of the public favour, and of his 
own peculiar parfimony to fet himfelf above the temptations ot 
dependency, is moit certain; but that he hath regulated the 
tafte or reformed the manners of the fafhionable world we deny; 
as well as that he is Iefs mean and fervile in adminiftring to the 
follics and vices of the great, than he was when he was not 
worth a fingle fixpence. it is not independency of circumftances 
but independency of fpirit, that prevents men of inferior ftations 
in life from betraying meannefs and fervility tothe Great. But 
probably neither the prelate nor the player know any thing of 
independency abitracted from circumftances. 

The next letter, printed alfo by miftake fourteen, is of a more 
Judicrous turn. 

LETTER XIV. 
Tomy Witty Widow, Mrs. F . 

Madam, Coxwould, Aug. 3, 1760. 

“ When a man’s brains are as dry as a fqueez’d Orange—and he 
feels he has no more conceit in him thana mallet, ’tisin vain to think 
of fitting down, and writing a letter toa lady of your wit, uniefs in 
the honet John-Trot-flile ot, yours of the 15th infant came fafe to hand, 
&¥c. which, by the bye, looks like a letter of bufinefs; and you 
know very well, from the firft letter I had the honow* to write 
to you, I ama inan of no bafinefs at all. This vile plight I found my 
genius in, was the reafon 1 have told Mr. ——, I would not write 
to you till the next poit—hoping, by that time to get fome fmal 





recruit, at lealt of vivacity, if not wit, to fet out with;—but 


upon fecond thought, thinkine a bad letter in feafon—to be 
better than a gocd one, out ef it—this ferawl is the confequence, ' 
which, if you will burn the coment you get it—T promife co fend 
you a fine fet «av in the ftile of your icmale epiftolizers, cut and 
trim’d at afl points. —God defead me from fuch, who never yet knew 
what it was io fay or write one premeditated wor! in my whole life 


for this reafon { fond you wisn pleat becaufe wroie with the care 
Jefs irregularity «f an eafy heart —Wauo toic you Garrick wrote the 
medley tor Beard ?—’ T'was wrote in his hoof, however, and before 
I left town.—J deny it---f was not lo& two d»ys before Lleft town.--- 
I was loft all the tine | was theie, and never found till I got to this 
Shandy-cattle of minc.—-Next winter Libecad to fojourn amongft you 
with more decorum, and will scither vc loit or found any where. 


Now I wih to God, Iwas at your cibow—i have jult finithed one 
volume 
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volume of Shandy, and I want to read it to fome one who I know cam 
tatte and relith humour—this by the way, is a little impudent in me— 
for I take the thing for granted, which their high mightinefles the 
world have yet to determine—but I mean no fach thing—I could wifh 
only to have your opinion—fhall I, in truth, give you mine?—I dare 
not—but I will; provided you keep it to yourfelf—know, then, that 
I think there is more laughable humour,—with equal degree of Cer- 
vantic fatire—if not more than in the laft(—but we are bad judges of 
the merit of our children. 

I return you a thoufand thanks for your friendly congratulations 
upon my habitation—and I[ will take care, you fhall never wifh me 
but well, forl am, madam, with great efteem and truth, your mot 
obliged ~ L. STERNE. 

P. S. I have wrote this fo vilely and fo precipitately, I fear you 
mutt carry it to a decypherer—I beg you’ll do, me the honour to 
write—otherwife you draw mein, initead of Mr. ——— drawing ou 
into a fcrape—for I fhould forrow to have a tafe of fo agreeable 
a correfpondent—and zo more. Adieu. 

LETTER XVI. 
To J H—— S$ , Efq. 

Dear H—, Coxwould, ——, 1761. 

** [ rejoice you are in London—reft you there in peace ; here ’tis 
the devil.—You was a good prophet.—I with myfelt back again, as 
ycu told me I fhould—but not becaufe a thin death-doing peftiferous 
north-eaft wind blows in a line direétly from crazy-caitle turret full 
upon me in this cuckoldly retreat, (for I value the north-eait wind 
and all its powers not a flraw)—but the tranfition from rapid motion 
to abfolute reft was too violent.—I fhould have walked about the 
fireets of York ten days, as a proper medium to have paffed thro’, 
before I entered upon my refi.—I flaid but a moment, and I have 
been here bat a few, to fatisfy me I have not managed my miferies 
like a wife man—and if God, for my confolation under them, had 
not poured forth the fpirit of Shandeifm into me, which will not 
fufier me to think two moments upon any grave fubjeét, IT would elfe, 
jet now lay down and die—die and yet, in half an hour's time, 
Pll lay a guinea, I fhail be as merry as a monkey—and as mil- 
chievous too, and forget it all—fo that this is but a copy of the pre- 
fent train running crofs my brain.—And fo you think this curfed 
ftupid—but that, my dear £1. depends much upon the quota hora of 
your fhabby clock, if the pointer of it is in any quarter between ten 
in the morning or four in the afternoon—lI give it up—or if the day 
is obicured by dark engendering ciouds of cither wet or dry weather, 
I am flill loft—but who knows but it may be five—and the day as 
fine a day as ever fhone upon the earth fince the deftruaGion of 











Sodom—and peradventure your honcur may have got a good hearty 


dinner to-day, and eat and drank your intelle€tuals into a placidulith 
and a blandulith amalgama—to bear nentenfe, fo much for that. | 

** *Tis as-cold and churlifh jutt now, as (if God had not pleafed 

it to be fo) it ought to have been in bleak December, and therefore 

I am glad you are where you are, and where (I repeat it again) I with 

} was alfo—Curie of poverty, and abfence from thofe we love!—- 
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they are two great evils which embitter all things—and yet with the 
firft ! am not haunted much.—As to matrimony, I thould be a heat 
to rail at it, for my wife is eafy—but the world is not—and had I 
ftaid from her a fecond longer it would have been a buraing fhame— 
elie the declares herfelr happier without me—but not in anger is this 
declaration made—but in pure fober good-fenfe, built on found expe- 
rience—fhe hopes you will be able to ftrike a bargain for me before 
this time twelvemonth, to lead a bear round Europe; and from this 
hopes from you, I verily believe it is, that you are fo high in her 
favour at prefent—She fwears you are a fellow of wit, though hu- 
mourous; a funny jolly foul, though fomewhat fplenetic; and 
(bating the love of women) as honeft as go/¢—how do you like the 
fimile ?—Ob, Lérd! now are you going to Ranelagh to-night, and 
Tam fitting, forrowful as the prophet was when the voice cried out to 
him and faid, ** What do’f thou here, Elijah ?”—’Tis well the fpirit 
does not make the fame at Coxwould—for unlefs for the few theep left 
me to take care of, in this wildernefs, I might as well, nay better, be 
at Mecca—When we find we can by a fhifting of places, run away 
from ourfelves, what think you of a jaunt there, before we finally 
pay a vifit to the vale of Fehofophat—As ill a fame as we have, I trutt 
{ thall one day or other {ee you face to face-—fo tell the two colonels, 
if they love good company, to live righteoufly and foberly as you do, 
and then they will have no doubts or dangers within, or without 
them—prefent my belt and warmelt wihes to them, and advife the 
eldett to prop up his fpirits, and get a rich dowager before the con~ 
clufion of the peace—why will not the advice fuit both, par nobile 
fratrum? 

« ‘To-morrow morning, (if Heaven permit) I begin the fifth 
volume of Shandy—I care not a curfe for the critics—I’N load my 
vehicle with what goods 4e fends me, and they may take ’em off my 
hands, or let them alone—I am very valourous—and ’tis in propor- 
tion as we retire from the world and fee it in its true dimenfions, that 
we defpife it—av bad rant !—Ged above blefs you! You know lam 

Your affectionate Coufin, 
LAvuRENCE STERNE. 

‘« What few remain of the Demoniacs, greet—and write mea letter, 
if you are able, as foolith as this.” 

Letters the feventeenth, twentieth and twenty-firft were writ- 
ten from Paris to Mr. Garrick, and contain fuch a lively fpirit 
of epiftolary correfpondence, as good humour and congeniality 
of temper and difpofition very naturally infpire. 

LETTER XVII. 
To D G » Efg. 

My dear Friend, Paris, Jan. 31, 1762. 

‘* Vhink not that becaufe I have been a fortnight in this metro- 
polis without writing to you, that therefore I have not had you and 
Mrs. G. a hundred times in my head and heart—heart! yes, yes, 
fay you—but I mutt not waite paper in éadinage this poft, whatever 
lcoshe next. Well! here am, my friend, as much improved in 
iny health for the time, as ever your friendthip could with, or at leatt 
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your faith give credit to—by the by e | am fomewhat worfe in m y 
intellectuals, for my head is turaed ound with what I fee, and the 


unexpected honours I have met with here. riftram was almoft ws 


much known here as in London, at leait among your men of condi- 
tion and learning, and has got me introduced into fo many circles 
= comme a Londres.) I have juit now a fortvight’s dinners and 
{uppers upon my hands—My applic ation to the Count de Choiieul 
goes on fw immingly, for not only Mr. Pelletiere, (who, by the bye, 
fends ten thoufand ‘civilities to you, and Mrs. G.) has underteken 
my affair, but the Count de Limbourgh—the Baron d’Holbach, has 
offered any fecurity for the inofienfivenefs of my behaviour in 
France—’us more, you rogue! than you will do—This Baron is 
one of the moit learned noblemen here, the great protector of wits, 
and the Scavans who are no wits—kceps open houfe three days 
week—his houfe, is now, as yours was to me, my own—he lives at 
great expence—’Twas an odd incident when 1 was introduced to the 
Count de Biflic, which I was at his defire—l found him reading 
Triftram—this grandee does me great honours, and gives me leave 
to go a private way through his apartments into the palajs royal, to 
view the Duke of Orleans’ colle -tions, every day I have tine—I have 
been at the dofors of Sorbonne—I he pe in a fortnight to b-eak 
through, or rather from the delights of this place, which in the 
fcavoir vivre, exceeds all the places, i believe, in this fettioa of the 
globe 
Tam going, when this letter is wrote, with Mr. Pox, and Mr. 
Maccariney t6 Verfailles—the next micrniag J wait upon Monf, 'Titon, 
in company with Mr. Maccartney, who is known to him, to deliver 
your commands. I have beught you the pamphlet upon theatrical, 
or rather tragical declamation—I have bought anuther in verfe, werth 
reading, and you will receive them, with what I can pick up this 
week, “by a iervant of Mr. Hodges, who he is fending back to 
England. 

*¢ J was laft night with Mr. Fox to fee Madi. Clairon, in Jp)i 
—the is extremely gicat—would to God you had one or two like 
her—what a luxury, to ice you with one of fuch p wer, im the fame 
inierefting fcene—but "tis too mucii—Ah!- Preville! thou arr Mer- 
cur himielf—By virtue of ta king a couple of boxes, we have be. 
fpoke this week the Frenchman in London, in which Preville is to 
fend us home to fupper, ai/ dappy—I mean about fifteen or fixteen 
Englifh of diitin@ion, who are uow here, and live well with cach 
other. 

“© Tam under great obligaticns to Mr. Pitt, who has behaved in 
every refpect to me like a man of good b.ceding, and good nature— 
Ina poit or two I will write again—foley 13 an nonetft foul—-] could 
write fix volames of what has p: Led comical 'v in this great Yecne, i iinee 
thefe iat fourteen days—bur more ef this hereafter—-We are a! 
going into mourning ; nor you, nor Mrs. G&. would know me, iF voi 
met me in my remiie—Dleis you both! Service to Mrs, Denis: Adheu, 


adieu, 
EL. 6. 
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LETTER Xx. 
Tob. G » Eq. 
Dear G. Paris, March 19, 1762. 


“¢ This will be put into your hands by dottor Shippen, a phyfician, 
who has been here fome time with Milfs Poyntz, and is this moment 
fetting off for your meiropolis, fo I {natch the opportunity of writing 
to you and my kind friend Mrs. G [ fee nothing like her here, 
and yet I have been introduced to one half of their beit gcddeffes, 
and in a month more thall be adinitted to the fhrines of the other 
half—bat I neither worfhip—or fall (much) upon my knees Letore 
them ; but on the contrary, have converted many unto Shaadeifin— 
for be it known I Shandy it away fifty times more than I was ever wont, 
talk more nonfenfe than ever you heard me talk in your days—and to 
all forts of people. 2x: le diable off ce homme la—faid Choifeul, 
vother day—ce Chevalier Shandy—you’li think me as vain as a devil, 
wasI to tell you the reft of the dialogue—wherher the bearer knows 
it orno, I know not—'twill ferve up aiter fupper, in Southampton- 
ftreet, amongtt other fmall dithes, after the fatigues of Richard the 
Ilid—O God! they have nothing here, which gives the nerves fo 
fmart a blow, as thofe great characlers in the hands of G—! but I 
forgot I am writing to the man himfelf—Thoe devil take (as he will) 
thefe tranfports of enthufiafm! apropos—the whole city of Paris is 
bewitched with the comic opera, and if it wasnot tor the affairs of the 
Jefuits, which takes up one halt of our talk, the comic opera would 
have it all—It is a tragical nuifance in all companies as it is, and was 
it not for fome fudden itarts and dafies—ot Shandeifim, which now 
and then either breaks the thread, or entangles it fo, thatthe devil him- 
felr would be puzzled in winding it off—I fhould die a martyr—this 
by the way I never wil'— 

** | fend you over fome of thefe comic operas by the bearer, with 
the Sallon, a fatire—The French comedy, | feldom vifir it—they af 
fcarce any thing but tragedtes—and the Ciarion is great, and Madlle, 
Damefnil, in fome places, fti!! greater than her—yet ! cainot bear 
preaching—I fancy I got a furfeit of it in my younger days.—There 
is a tragedy to be damn’d to-night—peace be with 1t, and the gentle 
brain which made it! I have ten thoufand things to tell you, J can- 
not write—I do 2 thoufand things which cut no ficure, dut in the 
doing—and as in London, | have the honour of having done and faid 
a thoufand things I never did or dream’d of—and yet I dream abun- 
dantly—If the devil ftood behind me in the fhapeof a courier, I could 
not write fafter than I do, having five letters more to difparch by the 
fame gentleman ; he is going into another fection of the globe, and 
when he bas feen you, he will depart in peace. 

The duke of Orleans has fuffered my portrait to be added to the 
number of fome odd men in his collection; anda gentleman who 
lives with him las taken it mof exprefiively, at full length—lI porpofe 





ao obtain an etching of,it, and to fend it yoo—your prayer for ine of - 


rofy health, is heard—tt | flay here for three or four months, J fhail 
return more than reinitated. My love to Mrs. G. Iam, my dear G, 
your moft humble fervant, L. Srerne 
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LETTER XxI. 
To the fame. 
My dear G. Paris, April :0, 1762. 

** I fnatch the occafion of Mr. Wilcox (the late-bifhop of Roohe- 
fter’s fon) leaving this place for England, to write to you, and J in- 
clole it to Hall, who will put it into your hand, poflibly behind the 
fcenes. I hear no news of you, or your ewpire, I would have faid 
hingdom—but here every thing is hyperbotized—and if a woman is but 
fimply pleafed—'tis je /uis charmée—and if the is charmed ’tis nothing 
Jefs, than that fhe is ravi-fh’d—and when ravi-fh’d, (which may 
happen) there is nothing left for her but to Ay to the other world for a 
metaphor, and {wear, qu’elle etoit toute extafeé—which mode of 
fpeaking, is, by the bye, here creeping into ufe, and there is fcarce 
a woman who underftands the don tom, but is feven times in a day in 
downright extafy—that is, the devil’s in her—by a imall miftake of 
one word for the other—now, where am I got? 

“| have been thefe two days reading a tragedy, given me by a 
lady of talents, to read and conjecture if it would do for you—"Tis 
from the plan of Diderot, and poffibly half a tranflation of it—The 
Natural Son, or, the Triumph of Virtue, in five a&ls—It has too 
much fentiment in it, (at leaf for me) the fpeeches too leng, and 
favour too much of preaching—this may be a fecond reafon, it 18 not 
to my tafle—’Tis all love, love, love, throughout, without much 
feparation in the character ; fo I fear it would not do fer your ftage, 
and perhaps for the very reafon which recommend it to a French one. 
— After a vile fufpenfion of three weeks—we'are beginning with our 
comedies and operas again—yours | hear never flourifhed more—here 
the comic aétors were never fo low—the tragedians hold up .their 
heads—in all fenfes. I have known one little man fupport the theatri- 
eal world, like a David Atlas, upon his fhoulders, but Preville can’t 
do half as much here, tho’ madam Clairon flands by him, and fets 
her back to his—fhe is very great, however, and hi; hly improved 
fince you faw her—the alfo fupports her dignity at table, and has her 
public day every Thurfday, when fhe gives to eat, (as they fay here) 
to all thar are hungry and dry. 

** You are much talked of here, and much expected as foon as 
the peace will let you—thefe two laft days yous have happened to 
engrofs the whole converfation at two great houfes where I was at 
dinner—’Tis the greateft problem in nature, in this meridian, that 
one and the fame man fhould poffefs fuch tragic and comic powers, 
aad in fuch an equilibrio, as to divide the world for which of the 
two nature intended him. 

** Crebiilon has made a convention with me, which, if he is not 
too lazy, will be no bad perffioge—as foon as I get to Thouloufe he 
has agreed to write me an expoitulatry letter upon the indeccrurs of 
T. Shandy+which is to be anfwercd by recrimination upon the liber- 
ties in his own works—thefe are to be printed together—Crebillon 
againft Srernc—Sterne againf Crebillon—the copy to be fold; and 
the money equally divided—This is good Swifs-poticy. 

*¢ Tam recovered greatly, and if I could {fpend.one whole winter 
at Thouloufe, I fiould be fortified in my inner man, beyond alt 
danger of relapfing.—A fad athma my daughter has been martys’d 
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with thefe three winters, but moftly this laft, makes it, 1 fear, ne- 
ceflary fhe fhould try the laft remedy of a warmer and fofter air, fol 
am going this week to Verfailles, to wait upon Count Choifeul to 
folicit paffperts for them—If this fyftem takes place, they join me 
here—and after a month’s flay we all decamp for the fouth ot France 
—if not, I fhali fee you in June next. Mr. Fox, and Mr. Macartney, 
having left Paris, | live altogether iv French families—I laugh ull [ 
cry, and in the fame tender moments cry till I laugh. I Shandy it 
more than ever, and verily do believe, that by mere Shandeifm fu- 
blimated by a laughter-loving people, I fence as much againft infir- 
mities, as 1 do by the benefit of air and climate. Adieu, dear G. 
prefent ten thoufand of my beit refpetts and wifhes to and for my 
friend Mrs. G.— had fhe been lait night upon the Tulleries, the 
would have annihilated a thoufand French goddefles, iz one fingle turn. 
I am moft truly, my dear friend, L. Srenne.” 

The greater part of the remaining letters were written from 
abroad, to different people, on private occafions, and contain mat- 
ters of little importance ; from which, however, we learn, that 
amidft all the compliments and carefles, the Author received 
from the great; amidft his feafting with princes, and favour 
with kings, he was fometimes fadly put to it for the want of 
fifty pounds ; his bookfeller, Becket, being, afterall, next to the 
public, his beft patron. Indeed, the neceffity this excentric 
genius appears to haye been under, of dunning his beft friends 
for their fubfcription-money to his books, difplays the contemp- 
table light in which literary genius ftands at prefent with the 
great ; from whom the fpirit of patronage feems to have defeended 
low indeed.* 

We fhould here clofe our quotations, did not the CXth 
letter. tend to confirm the obloquy’ thrown on our Auther’s 
character by the publication of his letters to Eliza. We wondef, 
therefore, ir was not omitted in a collection publifhed by his own 
daughter. 

LETTER CX. 
To Lady P. Mount-Coffee-houfe 3 o’clock. 

*¢ There is a ftrange mechanical effe& produced in writing a billet. 
doux within a ftone-caft of the lady who engrofles thé heart and foul 
of an inamorato—for this caufe (but moftly becaufe I am to dine in 
this neighbou:hood) have I, ‘Triftram Shandy, come forth. from 
my lodgings to a coffee-houfe the neareit I could find to my dear 


* Ms. Garrick being almoft the only patron to whom books are now dedicated. 
We are pleafed, however, with Mrs. Medalle’s gratitude in dedicating thete vo- 
lumes té thaf éminent comedian: though the has blunted out, perhaps unwittingly, 
unwelcome truth, ia faying he was not fo enthofiaftic an admirerygl her father as 
her father was of him. Thetruth is, Mr. G. was not fo great an admirer of Sterne 
as Mrs. Medalle may imagine. Add to this, that he took great offence at Yo- 
rick’s puthing for fubfcriptions, and the necefiary practice of dunning ‘his 
friends, above-mentioned ; cither becaufe he thought nobody ought to have his hand 
iu the purfes of people of fortune but bimfelf, or that he reaily unag‘ned’a prattice, 
which m'ght well enough become a ftage-player, was indecent in a clergyman, 
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Lady ’s howfe, and have called for a theet of gilt paper, to 
try the truth of this’article of my creed—Now for it— 

“<O my dear lady—what a difhclout of a foul haft thou made of 
me ?—I think, by the bye, this is a little too familiar an introduc- 
tion, for fo unfamiliar a lituation as I ftand in with you—where hea- 
ven knows, I am kept at a diitance—and defpair of getting one inch 
nearer you, with all the fleps and windings I can think of to recom- 
mend myfelf to you—W ould not any man in his fenfes run diametri+ 
cally from you—and as far as his legs would carry him, rather than 
thus caufelcfsly, foolithly, and fool-hardily expofe himfelf afrefh—~ 
and afrefh, where his heart and his reafon tells him he fhall be fure to . 
come off lofer, if not totally undone ?—Why would you tell me you 
would be glad to fee me? — Does it give you pleafure to make me 
more unhappy—or does it add to your triumph, that your eyes and 
fips have turned a man into a fool, whom the reft-of the town is 
courting as a wit ?—I am a fool—the weakeft, the moft dudtile, the 
moft tender fool, that ever woman tried the weaknefs of—and the 
mof unfettled in my purpofes and refolutions of recovering my right 
mind—It is but an hour ago, that I kneeled down and fwwore I never 
would come near you—and after faying my Lord’s Prayer for the 
fake of the clofe, of not being led into temptation—out I fallied like 
any Chriftian hero, ready to take the field againft the world, the 
fleth, and the devil ; not doubting but I fhould finally trample them 
all dewn under my feet — and now am I got fo near you—within this 
vile ftone’s caft of your hoyfe—l feel mytelf drawn into a’ vortex,that 
has turned my brain upfide downwards, and though I had purchafed 
a box ticket to carry me to Mifs * ** ** # * *’s benefit, yet dknow 
very well; that was a fingle line directed to me, to let me know 
Lady would be alone at feven, and fuffer me to fpend the 
evening with her, fhe would intallibly fee every thing verified I have 
sold her,—I dine at Mr. C————1r’s in Wigmore-ftreet, in this 
neighbourhood, where | fhall fiay till ieven, in hopes you purpofe to 
put me to this proof. If I hear nothing by that time i thall conclude 
you are better difpofed of—and fhall-take a forry hack, and forrily 
jogg on to the play—-Curfe on the word... I-know nothing but for- 
row-—~except this one thing, that I love you (peihapsfoolithly, but) 

Mott fincérely, L. Sterne. 

On this letter we leave the reader to make his own comment ; 
at the fame time referring him to the colleétion itfelf for an im- 
promptu, and the fragment in the manner of Rabelats ; both which 
Should, for the Author’s credit, have been omitted, . 

To thefe letters are prefixed two anonymous copies of com- 
plimentary verfes to the Author; with what ‘Mrs. Medalie calls 
a fweet epitaph on him by Mr. Garrick; with which we shall 
take leave of this publication. 

Shall pride a heap of fculptar’d marble raife, 

Some worthlets, unmeurn’d titled fool to praife; 

And thall we.not by one poor grave-iione learn, 

Where genius, wit and huinous, fleep with Sterze. D. c. 
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ART. Il. 4 Philofophical and Political Account of the Settlements 
and Trade, of the Europeans in the Eaft and Weft indies. 
Tranflated from the French, By J. Fuftamond, A.M. 4 vols. 
$vo. 11. 10s. Cadell. 

_ The deferved reputation which this work hath already acquired 

in different parts of Europe, joined to the very interefting nature 

of the fubject, will doubtleis recommend the prefent tranflation to 
the perufal of thofe who may not be capable of reading the origi- 
nal*. The inquifitive reader will, indeed, find more information and 
entertainment, in the four volumes before us, than is to be met 
with in any publication of the kind: its ingenious Author hav- 
ing difplayed an uncommon fund of political knowledge, good 
fenfe and manly genius, in treating a copious variety of hiftori- 
cal facts +, relations and fyftems ; which he hath in general in- 
veltigated and developed, equally to his credit,‘ both as a poli+ 

tician and philofopher. a. 

The firft volume of this work is divided into four books; the 
firft of which, is introduced by the following exordium, declas 
rative of the general defign of the work. 

** No event has been fo interefting to mankind in general, and ta 
the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as the difcovery of the new 
world, and the paflage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
gave rife to a revolution in the commerce; and in the ‘power of na- 
tions; and in the manners, induftry, and government of the world 
in general. At this eae new connexions wete formed by the moft 
diftant regions, for tlie fupply of wants they had never belore expe- 
rienced, ‘The productions of climates fituated near the equater, 
were confuined in countries bordering on the pole; the induftry of 
the north was tranfplanted to the fouth; and the inhabitants of the 
weft, were cloathed with the manufactures of the eait: a general ine - 
tercourfe of opinions, laws and cuftoms, difeafes and remedies, vires 
tues and vices, was eftablifhed throughout the world. 

*¢ Every thing has changed, and muft change again: But it is @ 
queftion, whether the revolutions that are pafied, or thofe which 
mutt hereafter take place, have been, or can be of any utility to the 


* Publithed at A:.fterdam about three years ago in fix volumes vo. under the 
title of “ L'Hiftoire philofophique et. politique des eftabliffemens et du Commerce des 
Evropéegs dans les deux Indes, &c,” A Critical Review of this produétion . hath 
fince appéared at Leyden, entitled “* Analyfe de L’Hiftoire, &c.” in which our phi- 
lofophical hiftorian is groflly abufed, for his liberal manner of treating the common 
fy ftems of civil and religious policy, eftablifhed in different parts of the world. 

+ In fome of thefe, however, he is (perhaps excufably enongh in martets of Eng- 
lith hiftory) now and then miftaken.—Thus, he fays, “ Henry VII. permittted the 
barons to difpofe of their lands, and the common people to buy them.¥ Which regu- 
lation, Tays he, “diminithed the inequality, which fobfifted before between the 
fortunes of the lords and their vaffals. It made the latter more independent, and 





infpired the people with a defire of enriching themfelves, and the expectation of en- 





joying their riches.” We are much miftaken, if {ach pefiniflion of alienation did 
not fubfift from the time of Henry III, if not before. We iuft.do the Tyanflator 





the juftice to fay, that he hath corredted fome of the miftakes of thi ‘Seimd, that we" 
meet with in the orginal. ‘5. 
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human race? Will they ever add to the tranquility, the happinefs, 
and the pleafures of mankind ? Can they improve our prefent ftate, 
or do they only change it ? 

«¢ The Europeans have founded colonies in all parts, but are they 
acquainted with the principles on which they ought to be eftablifhed ? 
They have indeed encouraged mutual commerce, and promoted 
agriculture and induftry. The commerce is transferred from one 
people to another. Can we not difeover by what means and in what 
fituations this has been effected ? Since America, and the paflage by 
the Cape has been known, fome nations that were of no confequence 
are become powerful: others, that were the terror of Europe have 
loft their authority. How has the condition of thefe feveral people 
been affected by thefe difcoveries ? How comes it to pafs that thofe 
to whom nature has been moft liberal, are not always the richeft and 
moft flourifhing ? To throw tome light on thefe important queftions, 
we muft take a view of the ftate of Europe before thefe difcoveries 
were made, we mui trace circumftantially the events they have given 
rife to, and conclude with examining it, as m prefents itfelf at 
this day.” 

The obferving reader will readily remark, with what a philo- 
fophical f{pirit of enquiry our Author commences his hiftorical 
refearches. If he be himfelf a philofopher, he may be apt to think, 
alfo, there is a {pecies of petutance in the repeated queries about 
the utility of the various revolutions that happen in the world. 
—That fuch revolutions will ever tend to increafe the tran- 
quility or happinefs, of individuals, we conceive few philo- 
fophers have any expectation, efpecially fuch as have reflected 
how relative and comparative are the feclings of mankind. 
But that thefe revolutions are mere changes, and not conducive 
to the improvement of the human race and the ftate of the 
world in general, is what, we believe, few philofophers, who 
reflect on the certainty of an omnifcient and over-ruling Provi- 
dence, will take upon them to affert. On particular revolutions 
confidered as merely moral, and changes purely political, our 
Author reafans more pertinently ; entering into the views and 
paffions of mankind with an acutenefs of penetration, that be- 
fpeak him an accomplifhed judge, as well of the weaknefs of 
human nature, as the defects of civil fociety. ' 

in the fir/? book, our philofophical Hiftorian gives a copious, 
yet concife account of the difcoveries, wars and conquefts in the 
Eaft Indies by the Portuguexe ; preparatory to which, he gives a 
fhort fketch of the ftate of Europe and of Afia at the fame 
period. Of the former he obferves, after enumerating the horrid 
enormities which generally prevailed, that *¢ it appeared to be 
rather the haunt of tygers and ferpents, than a vait country in- 
habited or cultivated by men.” 

Book pe pe treats of the Settlements of the Dutch, from 
their firft eftablifhment to their ;refent floursfhing ftaie in va- 

rious 
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tious parts of the Eaft; introduced by an account of the ancient 
revolutions in the Netherlands, and the rife of the republic of 
the United Provinces. 

Book the third contains an account of the fettlements, trade 
and conquefts of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies ; as doth Book the 
fourth, a like account of the fettlements and enterprizes of the 
French, in the fame part of the world: We thall, trom this laft, 
feleé& an extract, by way of fpecimen of the writer’s manner of 
thinking and writing on national concerns. 

‘© Great Britain fees with a jealous eye, that her rivals fhould be 
poffeffed of a fettlement which may prove the ruin of her flourithing 
trade with Afia. At the very firft breaking out of a war, her utmoit 
efforts will certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens the fource 
of her richeft treafures. What a firoke for France, fhould the fuffer 
herfelf to be ftripped of it! 

** Yet this is by no means improbable, if we confider that hitherto 
there has been no fettled plan for fortifying this ifland; that the 
means have always been wanting, or mifapplied; that from year to 
year, the miniftry of Lewis XV. have waited fot the difpatches of 
the adminiftrators to come to a determination, juft as one would 
wait for the return of a courier from the frontiers. Far from fuppof- 
ing that the befiegers would meet with an infurmountable refiftance, 
it is to be feared they would carry their point by the force they have 
in India without any fuccours from Europe. 

*¢ Tt is now time to fpeak freely; Whoever goes round the 
coafts of the Ifle of France, muft be aitonithed to fee it every where 
acceflible for boats. Though it is furrounded with reefs, there are 
i bays where troops may be landed under the protection of the 

ip-guns, 

‘¢ In thofe parts of the ifland where thips muft keep further off, 
the fea is fo calm and fmooth, between the reef and the land, that 
boats may row in the night without the leaft danger, 

‘* If in fome places between the reef and the land, the water is 
too fhallow for the boats to come afhore, then the men can land with 
the water half way up their legs. The fea is fo calm within the 
reef, that this may be done with the utmoft fafety. They are more 
fecure of a retreat in cafe of refiftance; and the boats are the fafer 
whilft the operation is going forward, 

‘* This is without exception the notion we are to frame of the Ifle 
cf France; for if we fometimes meet with a point where a boat 
cannot land, we are fure of finding an opening at twenty toifes to 
the right or left. So that the énemy will never land fword in hand, 
but from ignorance or prefumption. As it is impoffible to guard a 
coaft that meafures forty leagues, there will always be fome defence- 
Jefs place fit for landing. : 

*« During the laft wat, they had étected batteries all round the 
ifland, which pointed direétly to the fea; and could only play upon 
fhips anchored at a diftance, or under fail. Some abler engineers 
have found out that thefe batteries, erected at a great expence, only 
divided the forces, anfwered no purpofe, would be as defencélefs as 
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they were ufelefs, and could not ftand the fire of thips, when the beft 
fortifications are not proof againft it. They are now forfaken, and 
nothing has been fubftituted in their ftead. 


‘** The north-weft harbour is the chief place of the-ifland, and’ 


mutt be the enemy’s principal object in his plan for an attack. The 
nature of the ground will not admit of fortifying it fo as to ftand a 
fiege. It fhould be fecured from a furprife, and then an intermediate 
{pot fhould be fortified in the heart of the ifland, from whence, by 
means of communications properly difpofed, the forces of the colony 
may be quickly difpatched wherever they might be wanted. 

“© With fuch an eftablifhinent, the enemy muft fight a hundred 
battles before he can conquer the ifland. He will not even compafs 
it, if the roads leading from the center to the circumference, which 
mutt be cut through the woods, are fo artfully contrived as to facili- 
tate the motions of the troops towards the circumference, and at the 
fame time to obftruét thofe of the enemy towards the center. The 
nature of the country will admit of this: it is full of gullies which 
mutt be croffed, and of mountains which require many windings, It 
is an eafy matter to feize the favourable fpots. 

** However, there is fo neceiiary and abfolute a conneétion be- 
tween the Iile of France and Pondicherry, that thofe two poffeffions 
are altogether dependent on each other; for, without the Ifle of 
France, there would be no protection for the fettlement in India ; 
and without Pondicherry, the Ifle of France would be expofed to the 
invafion of the Englifh from Afia as well as from Europe. 

** The Ifle of France and Pondicherry, confidered in their necef- 
fary connection, will be a fecurity to each other. Pondicherry will 
protest the Ifle of France, as being the rival of Madrafs, which the 
Englifh muft always cover with their land and fea forces; and on 
the other hand the Iile of France will always be ready to fuccour 
Pondicherry, or to act offenfively, as circumftances fhall require. 

«‘ From thefe principles it appears how neceffary it is to put 
Pondicherry immediately in a ftate of defence. Ever fince the year 
1764, private interefls that clafh with the intereft of the nation, 
have made it a matter of doubt which was the beft plan of fortification 
for this important place. Confiderable fums have already been ex- 
pended on this account, and all to no purpofe, becaufe they have 
been fucceflively laid out upon contrary fyitems. It would be needlefs 
to dwell upon the mifchiefs attending thefe eternal uncertainties. 

«¢ When the Ifle of France and Pondicherry are once put in a 
proper pofture of defence, we may then think of trade, which ceafed 


to exift the moment it became free. Indeed the expeditions to China, 


have continued, thofe to the iflands of France and Bourbon have 
even increafed: but except an armament or two, which were owing 
to particular circumftances, no fenfible merchant has fent his pro- 
perty to Malabar, Coromandel or Bengal ; and the few who have 
ventured to do it, have been ruined: It could not be otherwife, and 
yet no inference can be drawn from thence in favour of exclufive 
privileges. 
** It may be remembered that the deftruction of the company, 
which would have happened of itfelf, was haftened by avarice and 
2 animofity 
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_ animofity. Politics, which were not concerned in the revolution, 


had made no provifion for the regulation of that public trade which 
was to fupply the place of the exclufive privilege. That fudden 
tranfition could be attended with no fuccefs. Before this new. fyflem 
was entercd upon, private merchants ought, infenfibly and gradually, 
to have been fubftituted to the company. They fhould have been 
put in the way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the feveral 
branches of a commerce to which they were utter itrangers. ‘Fhey 
fhould have been allowed time to form conneétions in the factories. 
"They thould have been favoured and aflifted in their firft expeditions. 

‘* But, all thefe precautions would have been infuflicient to infure 
the fuccefs of the French traders in India. It was morally impoffible 
they thould cope with the Englifh, who being matters of every 
thing and every place, had all the advantages refulting from power, 
and from the loofe principles which profperity infpires ; which gave 
them fair opportunities of defeating all attempts of this kind. So 
that which ever way, or in whatever fhape the trade of France was 
carried on, it muft of courfe fuffer greatly. No doubt, things would 
fucceed better, if the court of Verfailles were to put the fettlements 
in India in a condition to grant that protection which every fove- 
reign owes to his fubjects throughout his dominions. It would be 
better {till if the Britith miniftry would watch over the execution of 
treaties with that fleadinefs that juflice requires. But this oppreffion, 
alike difgraceful to the nation that fuffers from it, and to the nation 
that allows it, can never be effectually removed, but by reftoring 
a balance between them, and unfortunately this can only be done 

y a War. 

** Far be it from us to fuggeft any idea that would tend to rekindle 
the flames of difcord. Rather let the voice of reafon and philofophy 
be heard by the rulers of the world. May all fovereigns, after 
fo many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous glory of making 
a few men happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over wafted re- 
gions and over people groaning under the weight of oppreffion. May 
all men become brethren, and accuftom themfelves to confider the 
univerfe as one family, under the eye of one common father. But 
thefe wifhes, which are thofe of every fenfible and humane man, 
will appear as idledreams to ambitious minifters, who hold the reins 
ofempire. ‘Their bofy and refilefs difpofition will fill thed torrents 
of blood. 

‘* Some pitiful commercial intereft will again arm the French and 
the Englith. Though Great Britain, in moft of her wars, has 
aimed chiefly at deftroying the induftry of her neighbours, and 
though the fuperiority of her naval forces may feed this hope, fo often 
deceived, we may fafely foretel that fhe would chufe to remove the fcene 
of action from the feas of Afia, where fhe would have fo little to gain, 
and fo much tolofe. That power is not ignorant of the fecret withes 
formed on all fides for the overthrow of an edifice which obftructs all 
the reft. The fubah of Bengal fecretly murmurs at his not having 
fo much as a feeming authority. The fubah of the Decan is incon- 
folable to fee his commerce under the controul of a foreign power. 
The nabob of Arcot endeavours to difpel the jealoufies of his tyrants. 
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‘The Marattas are exafperated to find nothing but obftacles to their 
deprejations. All the powers in thofe parts, either are actually en- 
flaved, or think themfelves at the eve of being fo. England, we 
may prefume, would not wih to fee the French at the head of fuch a 
confederacy. A ftri& neutrality for the Indies would fuit them beft, 
and we may be fure this is the fcheme they would gladly follow. 

“¢ But would this fyitem be as eligible for their rivals ? Certainly 
not, The French are informed that warlike preparations made at 
the Ifle of France might be of great fervice ; that the conquefts of 
the Englith are too extenfive not to lie expofed ; and that fince their 
experienced officers are returned home, the Brith poffefiions in In- 
doftan are only guarded by young people, who are more intent on 
making their fortunes than upon military exercifes. It is, therefore, 
to be prefumed, that a warlike nation would eagerly feize an oppor- 
tunity of repairing their former difafters. At the fight of their 
ftandards, all thefe opprefied fovereigns would take the field ; and 
the rulers of India, furrounded with enemies and attacked at once on 
the north and on the fouth, by fea and by land, would infallibly be 
overpowered.” 

If this writer’s defcription of the ftate of affairs be true, (and 
it bears the face of authenticity) it behoves the Englifh to look 
about them, in order to defeat the defigns of the French to im- 
prove their advantages, and to profit as much as poflible by their 
own, 

[To be continued.] 
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ART. Ill. Eafy Phrafeology, for ihe Uje of Young Ladies, who 
intend to learn the Colloguial Part of the Italian Language. By 
Fofeph Baretti, Secretary for Foreign Corre/pondence to the Royal 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture and Architedlure, 8yo. 68. 
Robinfon. 


As the obligatious, we are under, make the duty, we owe, ta 
the publick, the firft obje& of our confideration, it gives us not 
a little concern to find the difcharge of that duty, on any oc- 
cafion, incompatible with the reputation or intereft of authors 
and bookfellers. The credit, which Mr. Baretti hath fome how 
acquired by his former produétions, doubtlefs recommended the 
manyfcript copy to the publifhers*, if it recommend alfo the 
printed book equally to purchafers, the former will have no 
reafon to complain. We with we could honeftly join in recom- 
mending it to the reader: but this our deference to the pub- 
lick, and regard for our own reputation abfolutely forbid. To 


* And yet the title, under which he prapofed firft to fend it into the world, might 
have alarmed their fufpicions of the ditiempered and feeble ftate of the Author's in- 
teliects ; though, it mutt be confefled there was fome propriety in his calling this 
mets of medley, Smai/ Tadé; it being, without exception, the moit infuantine comfab, 
for the wie of grown ladies, that ever made its appearance in print. ; 
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fay the truth, having heretofore treated this Author, by way of 
example, with juft feverity as a moralift*, we opened his book 
with the beft difpofition of fhewing him all poffible favour as a 
writer. Not that we meant, even in this view, to facrifice our 
declared impartiality ; or to fpare the impotence of dullnefs, or 
the infolence of over weening wit. But, though the prefump- 
tion of vanity might juftly excite indignation, the imbecility of 
dotage and the incoherence of infanity, as naturally excite com- 
miferation. Whether Mr. Baretti be ftill fuffered, by his friends, 
to go about at large, we know not; but, were we of the 
circle, we fhould certainly take fome means for his fafety, and 
our own prefervation. Nat Lee never feemed fo mad, while 
writing his play of five-and-twenty aés, in Bedlam, as our Ea/y 
Phrajfeologift appzars to have been in compofing fome of the 
dialogues before us. For fome others, indeed, a ftrait-waiftcoat 
and a dark chamber may appear too rigid a difcipline; the patient 
feeming fitter to be turned over to the nurfery, to be kept quiet 
by the rod, and clean by a flabbering-bib. Severe as thefe 
itriGtures may feem, we will fubmit their propriety to the judg- 
ment of our readers; whom a few fpecimens will enable to 
decide. ‘To begin with our Author’s preface. 

** OF every learned and elegant people the language is divided 
into two parts: the one lax and curfory, ufed on flight occafions with 
extemporary negligence; the other rigorous and folemn, the effect of 
deliberate choice and grammatical accuracy. When books are mul- 
tiplied and ftyle is cultivated, the colloquial and written diction fe- 
parate by degrees, till there is one language of the tongue, and ano- 
ther of the pen. 

‘* No language can be faid to have been /earncd + till both thefe 
parts are underftvod ; but to reach the colloquial without the oppor- 
tunities of familiar converfation, is very difficult. By reading great 
authors it cannot be obtained, as books tpeak but the language of 
books ; and thofe, who in England intend to learn Italian, are fel- 
dom within the reach of Italian converfation. 

** This deficience [ have, by a bold experiment, endeavoured to 
fupply, in the following dialogues, in which I-have underiaken to 
comprize not the-gro/s and barbaroust, but the carelefs and airy 
diction of cafual talkers, .Let no. fupercilious contemner of trifles 


%* See page 230, Vol, I. of the London Review: In which this Lialian philofopher, 
is adduced to illuftrate an argument of his friend Dr. Johnion, againft the ufe of 
juries, in the trial of criminals. 

+ Our prefacer, had he fuited his di¢tion to phrafeology, fhould have written karn’d, 
or learit, Learnen is ufed with language, ta fignify an erudite or dead language, 
and though a learned language may be learnt, it is vile phrafeology to fay a learned 
language may be learned. 

£ What will the judicious reader think of “ This morning I have not ftudjed at 
ali, at all.” Dia. vii— Ainoft nobody has yet been able to fee her.” Drat. Ivi.— 
** We found ourfelves in this ere world.” Isip. cvm multis ais?’ Would Mr. B. 
perfoade us that a literal tranflation of wild-Irith ba:bavifms and cockney vulgariims 
#5 genuine Jtalian phrafeology ? 
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look upon: thefe productions with teo much elevation, or indulge 
himfelf in mercilefs cenfures on the humble author, who knows l- 
ready, with full conviction, the levity of his fubjects, and the unim- 


portance of his perfonages. His defign is not to refine the language 
of the fenate or the fchool: it is only to teach Italian; to teach 
thofe words and phrafes, which are appropriated to trifles; but of 
which, as life is made of trifies, * there is a frequent ufe. In other 
books, words are fought tor the illuftration of images and enforce- 
ment of reafon; but in this, images and reafon, fuch as they are, 
have been chofen merely as they afford an opportynity of words. [ 
have only contrived a chainrto hold thofe words together; and as it 
Was to bear no great weight, it needed not the ftrength of that, by 
which the earth is fufpended from the throne of Jupiter. 

“« Thefe are, however, not the firft pages that have been compiled 
only for the fake of teaching words ; but, as I cannot boaft of hav- 
ing invented the method that I have taken, I will not, by voluntary 
degradation, place myfelf below other nomenclators. Let my dias 
Jogues be compared for copioufnefs of language, variety of topics, 
and power of entertainment, with other collections of words and 
phrates; and of the place, which honeft criticiim may give me, I 
fhall have no reafon to be much afhamed.” 

We are often peftered with the impertinent apologies, of 
fiddlers ‘and other compofing {cribblers, for {crawling nonfenfe as 
a vehicle (to ufe their own term) for the found ; as if fenfe could 
not be as well fung, even if they had fenfe enough to write it, 
But Barettiis, we believe, the firft fool that ever fet up for a wit 
and then apologized for writing nonfenfe. Can any thing be fo 
abfurd as to pretend that all, that is worth learning of Collo- 
quial Phrafeology, may not be as well learnt from people of 
learning .and fenfe as from the foolifh and ignorant? At the 
fame time, can any thing difplay the artifice of low cunning, 
equal to that of fubmitting a pretended comparifon, between 
“* Dialogues affecting copioufnefs of language, variety of topics 
and power of entertainment,” with ‘* other collections of words 
and phrafes.”” Can there be any comparifon made between 
them, unlefs Mr. Baretti will admit, that his dialogues .are 
nothing more than a collection of words and. phrafes? And yet 
if they are merely fuch, why hath the Author affe&ed wit, 
fatire, variegation of topics and power of entertainment ? Are 
thefe requifire in. a mere collection of words and phrafes ? But 
we had almoft forgot, that the poor man raves and forgets him, 
felf. He fays, if honeft criticifm be exercifed on his work, he 
** fhall have no reafon to be much afhamed.” It would, indeed, 
be very extraordinary if Mr. Baretti, after what has pafled and 
his fubfequent effrontery of ftaying in this country, and looking 
an Englifhman in the face, fhould think he had reafon to be 
athamed of any thing. 

* It is probably for this curions and fententious reafon, this 4ymbk aubor may 
think it a wiile to take away a man’s life. . 
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To proceed to the dedication ; in which the Author endeas 
yours, by the ftale trick of crying out fool firit, to befpeak the 
favour of the reader in behalf of nonfenfe. 

«¢ T have told it you, my dear Hetty, that fome day or other you 
would have my dialogues in print; and here at laft they are, every 
one of them. Are’n’t you delighted at it, and quite impatient to 
give them a fecond perufal? I take it for granted that you are, as 
people in general are glad after a while to fee an old friend, with 
whom to talk fome former frolick over. But, when you come to 
read them again, as I am confident you foon will, you will find that 
they are not exaétly what they were at firit, becaufe I have retouched 
them here and there, and changed or tran{pofed various paflages, and 
fhorten’d this, and lengthen’d that, and made one better, and the 
t’other worfe, according as whim and chance alternately fuggefted 
and directed. However, I did not in my humble opinion; do much 
amifs by fo doing, nor will you be a bit he worfe in confequence 
of fuch changes and alterations, for at the bottom they are {till the 
fame dialogues, ftill the fame foolifh, incoherent, and out-of-tne- 
way compofitions as they originally were: and, if you will but 
calmly confider, that a begga:’s old coat, when patched about the 
back and the elbows with threads of new cloth, proves of greater 
ferviee to him than before, and keeps him warmer, you mutt needs 
infer, that in like manner my dialogues will prove much more ufeful 
to you than. ever they proved, now that they have undergone a fimilar 
repair and emendation. .Nor are you to fear neither, that by any 
blotting or mutilation I may have curtailed or taken away any effeng 
tial part of their prim/tive nonfenfe, 25 1 can give you my word and 
honour, that I have on the contrary encreafed rather than diminithed 
the dofe of it in moft of them, being well apprifed by feveral months 
obfervation and experience, that nothing goes fo quick to your heart 
and faftens upon your imagination fo well, as ftark nontenfe, and 
that you give it the preference not only over mathematicks and phi- 
lofophy, but even over eating unripe cherries and fucking milk and 
water through a ftraw, It may indeed happén, that fome of your 
reviewers, under whofe claws my dialogues mutt inevitably fall now 
that they are printed, will be apt to deny this, and infift that they 
are not fo full of it as I think, or cunningly endeavour to make you 
believe, as, generally {peaking, it is thole gentlemen’s practice and 
trade to aver upon almoft all occafions, that fenfe is nonfenfe and 
nonfenfe is fenfe. But, fhould ever any of them impugn their tho- 
rough nonfenficalnefs, and thus invidioufly attempt to miflead the 
underflanding and warp the judgment of any girl in your neighbour. 
hood, I do pofitively expect, that you will not fail ftrenuouily to fte 
forth, and beftir yourfelf with all your might, in order to confute 
theit falfe arguments and captious reafonings: for you mult know, 
that, by virtue of this dedication of my book to you, you are now 
become the avowed patronefs of it, and, of courfe, that it is your 
indifpenfible duty to defend it with tooth and nail againft any attack 
whatfoever, doing likewife your very belt to fecure it an everlafting 
fame, and, whats ftill of greater importance, to procure it as many 
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readers, admirers, and panegyrifts as you poflibly can. This, my 
dear, is what you are now bound to do in confequence of your new 
character of my patronefs; though, to be fincere, I do really think 
I fhall not want much of your affiftance with regard to the quick fale 
of it; for, like all other book-makers, I make quite fuie, that the 
intrinfick and glaring merit of my work will be univerfally acknow- 
ledyed within a week after it is advertifed, that it will be confidered 
a wonderful mafter-iece in fpight of all criticks, and that every man, 
every woman, and every child will eagerly run to the bookfeller’s 
fhop, and buy it, and take it home, and read it, and ftare at it, and 
be vaitly the better for it every foul of them, to the no {mall emolu- 
ment and coifort of the bookfeller that bought the copy.” 

We could heartily with, for the fake of the bookfeller, that 
the dedicator might be here a true prophet: but we do not 
think every man, woman and child in this metropolis quite fo 
mad or foolith as the Author. 

As a fpecimen of thefe entertaining dialogues, with the 
phrafeology both Italian and Englifh, we fhall give or readers 
the Eighth, entire; printed in different columns for the better 


underftanding both *,. 


DIALOGUE OTTAVO. DIALOGUE the EIGHTH. 


Tra un certo Pavone e le fue due Between a certain Peacock and bis 
Pavonéffe. two Hens. 
Avéte voi lette le gazzétte care The Cock. Have you read the 
le mie pavonéfle ? news-papers, my dear hens? 
Non peranco; maleleggerémo 1 H. Not yet; but we intend 
quando avréino fatta culeziéne. —_— to read them after breakfaft. 
V’ ha egli novita marito? ‘ : H. Is there any news, huf 
and ? 
Ahimé! le péggio del mondo!  C. Alas! the very worft in the 
world ! 
Che dunque? di grazia, non 1H, What then? pray do not 
ci tenéte fofpéfe. keep us in fufpence, 
Parlate, parlate, mio bel marito: | 2d¢ H. Speak, fpeak, my pretty 
voi mi fate abbrividire dalla hufband: you make me fthudder 
patra. with fear, 


Uh, che brutte novélle ! 
S’ é il Papa fatto Turco? 


Péggio ! 

S’ ¢ la Czara maritata con 
qualche Tartaro ? 

Pégeio, péggio! 

E’l A’frica ttata mangiata da 
qualcana delle fue tigri? 

Molto péggio! 


C. Alas, the ugly news ! 

1? H. Has the Pope tarned 
Mahometan ? 

C. Worfe! 

zd H. 1s the Czarina married 
to fome Tartar ? 

C. Worfe, worfe ! 

if H. Has Africa been eaten 
up by any of her tygers ? 

C. A deal worfe! 


* In the work itfelf, though printed in columns, the Italian and Eng)ith abfurdly 
follow each other alternately, in order to puzzle the igholar, that the master may 


detect her if the tkip. 
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FE’ la Scozia fcappata nell’ ifola 
di Santa Childa? 

Péggio ancora. 

E’ il palagio di citta cadato 
addéfio all’ aldermanno guércio? 


Dieci mila volte péggio ! 

Végliono le dame di Bofton 
bere affolutaménte null’ altro che 
acquavite invéce dité? : 

éggio, péggio, péggio, vi 

dico: ma fe tirat innanzi a inter- 
rogarini in —— féggia, non vi 
gird le novelle. 

Parlate dunque. 

Che dicono le gazzétte ? 

Ebbéne, mogli care, le gazzétte 
flicono, che una gatta.... 

Che ha ella fatto? 

Ha graffiato.... 

Chi? 

Una certa fignorina... 

To tremo tutta come una canna 
quando il vento f6ffia forte ! 

E cosi anch’ io. 

Una fignorina voftro conofcénte, 
ghiamata la fignéra Efterfccia, 

La gatta l’ha graffiata ? 


Dite voi davvéro? 

$i, padyéne mie. 

Ahimé! ahimé! s’ella é capi- 
tata male, io voglio {pararmi una 
colubrina contra! _ 

S’ ella s’? é fatta male, dammi 
una fune, dimmela, ch’ io darétti, 
un regno! voglio impiccarmi ad 
ina quércia ! 

Che confeguénza s’ ha qvita la 

rafhatira ! 

Spacciate, ditelo tofto, 


La confeguénza é ftata, che 
cento bigdnce di singue fgorga- 
rono dalle fue ferite. 

San Francéfco ! cento bigdnce ? 


E’ deve ayer fembrato un 
fiume ! 

Apptnto come il Nilo quande 
jndnda tutto l’Egitto. 
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2d H, 1s Scotland run away to 
the ifland of St. Kilda? 

C. Worfe fill! 

if H. Is the manfion-houfe 
fallen on the head of the (quinting 
alderman ? 

C. Ten thoufand times worfe ! 

2d H. Will the Boftonian Ja- 
dies refolutely drink nothing but 
brandy inflead of tea? 

C. Worfe, worfe, worfe, I tell 
you: but if you go on queftion- 
ing at this rate, I fhall not tell you 
the news. ° 

iff H. Speak then. 

2d H, What do the papers fay ? 

C. Well, my wives : the papers 
fay, that a female cat... . 

iff H. What has the done? 

C. Has feratched... 

2d H. Whom? 

C. A certain young lady .. 

if H. I tremble all over like a 
reed when the wind blows hard! 

24d H. And fo dol, 

C. A young lady of your ac- 
quaintance, called mifs Hetty. ° 

if H. The cat has fcratched 
her? 

2d H. Say you fo? 

C. Yes, my miftreffes, 

1f H. Alas! alas! if the is 
come to any harm, I will fhoot 
myfelf with a culverin ! 

2d H. If the is hurt, a rope, a 
rope, a kingdom for a rope! I 
will hang myfelf ¢o an oak-tree. 


1f H, What has been the con- 
fequence of the {cratch ! 

2d H, Make hafte, fay it di- 
reétly. 

C. The confequence has been, 
that a handred hogtheads ot blood 
iffued out at her wounds, 

iff H. St, Francis! a hundred 
hogtheads ? 

zd H. That mef have looked 
like a river ! 

C. Exactly like the Nile when 
it overflows all Egypt. 

Quante 
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Quante ferite ha ella aviate. 


Le fono innumerabili. Una 
zampa di gatta, pensate voi ! 
Sono le ferite molto profénde! 


La méglie d’un chirargo dice, 
che alciina d’ efle € profonda tré 


eghe, fpecialménte una vicina al 


gomito. ; 

E dove fe n’ é ito ikfuo povero 
fangue? 

Ahimé! dove feorfe il fuo 
fangue? 


Gui nella cantina, ed hain un 
iftfante annegati tutti i topi che 
v’ érano. 

Oh topi fventurati! tutti anne- 

Ati fenza mifericérdia ? 

Cosi dicone le gazzétte. 

Spero non dicano il vero. 


EF cosi anch’ io. 
E che é della poverina ? 


Mi figGro che il fuo pévero 
braccio s’ affomigli ora ad un 
campo novellaménte arato. 

Voi non vedélte mai folchi si 
Jarghi e si prof6ndi ! 

E che ne dice il chiriirgo ? 


Cred’ egli che puerira ? 


I} chirar¢o dict, che per vent’ 
annt avvenire ella ha a mangiate 
venti hibbre di bie arrofto oeni 
mattina, per rifare il tanto fangne 
perdito, altrimente non guérira 
piu. 

Molto ftomachévole medicina ! 


Se quello fofie mai il mio cafo, 
tanto potrei inghiottire bie ar- 
roito quanto diventar pappagalle, 

Il chirurgo ha altresi ordi nato 
un aliro rimedio, 

E che €? 

Deh, ditelo tofto. 

Che le bifégna legeere un dia- 


Uz 
=) 


1? H. How many wounds has 
fhe got ? 

C.They are innomerable; think 
of a the-cat’s paw ! 

2d H. Are the wounds very 
deep! 

C. A fargeon’s wife fays, that 
fome of them are three leagues 
deep, particularly one clole to 
her elbow. 

iff H, And whither is her poor 
blood gone! 

2d H. Alas! where did her 
blood run ? 

C. Down into the cellar, and 
has drowned in au iaftant all the 
tats that were there. 

i H. Oh the lacklefs rats! all 
drowned without mercy ? 

C. So the papers fay. 

1f H. 1 hope they don’t tell 
truth. 

2d H. And fo do I. 

‘1? H. And what is become of 
the poor thing ? 

ad H. As | take it, her poor 
arm muft now look like a field 
newly ploughed. 

C. You never faw furrows fo 
broad and fo deep!” 

if H. And what does the fur- 
geon fay? 

2d H. Does he think the will 
do well ? 

C. ‘the furgeon fays, that du- 
ring twenty years the muft eat 
twenty pounds of roail beef every 
morning, to repair her great lofs 
of blood, of fie never will reco- 
ver. 
if H. A very loathfome me- 
dicine ! 

2d H. if that were my cafe, I 
could no more fwallow roait-beef 
than turn parrot. 

C. The furgeon has likewife 
prefcribed another remedy, 

iff H. And what is it? 

2d H. Do, tell it quick. 

C, That the mutt read a dialo- 

loga 
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logo fette volte ogni di della fetti- gue feven times over every day 
mana, eccettuate le Doméniche, in the week, except Sundays. 

Strana medicina ! iff H, Strange phytic ! 

E cotéfto la guerira egli? 2@ H. And will that cure her? 

Il chirargo lo dice. C. So the tyrgeon fays. 

Cosi la fua meméria diverra il i? #, Then her memory will 
pia ampio ferbatdjo di fcempiag- prove the ampleit receptacle of 
gini che sia mai lato, nonfenfe that ever was. 

Tale € pure l’opinidne mia, 2d H. Such is alfo my opinion, 

Non m’ avéte voi Gbbligo di C. Are you not obliged to me 
quefte novélle ? for thefe news ? 

I] diafcane vi porti. 1? H. The deuce take you. 

E anche le gazzétte, che non zd H. And the news-papers 
dicono mai nulla fe non bugie. too, that tell nothing but lyes. 

Ch che cattive mogli! C. Oh the wicked wives ! 

As a farther fpecimen of ‘* the variety of topics and power of’ 
entertainment” of thefe dialogues, we fhall cite a paflage or two 
from others, for the fake of our Englifh readers in that language 
alone. ‘The one fhall be a fampie of the writer’s turn for pane- 
gyrick, and the other of his talents for fatire. After a deal of 
critical /mall-ta/k about Offian and the tranflation of Homer,’ 
Mifs Hetty and her mafter proceed as follows: 

“« H, But what do you think will be the confequence of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s menaces to Doctor Johnfon? Do you imagine that they will 
do each other any harm? 

M. No, no, my dear, don’t be afraid for either. If ever they 
fhould meet, Macpherfon is quite fafe, becaufe the do€tor is as near- 
fighted as myfelf; therefore will not fee him. And as to Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, though I am told he has good eyes, he will not make any 
great ufe of them upon fuch an occafion. His anger will fubiide, 
and he is too wife, imprudently to rush head-long into a deal of 
trouble, 

H. 1 am glad to hear you fay fo, as I wifhthem both well. From 
fome of the doétor’s works I have learned many a good thing, and 
Offian has entertained me very often. 

JM. Mean while many an anonymous blockhead, under the appel- 
lative of Boftonian, of Monitor, of Henderfon, of Braganza, of 
Americus, or of the Devil, will abufe Johnfon’s Journey to the He- 
brides in moft of the papers, as they have abufed all his other works, 
Some of them will call him names; fome will draw up paragraphs 
thick.fown with barbarous words, by way of ridiculing his manner 
of writing ; fome will be fo witty as to defcribe an emblematick Bear 
Jed about the Highlands of Scotland by James Bofwell, Efq. fome 
will fay, that Johnfon knows nothing of government, becaufe he is a 
Jacobite and a Tory; and fome will gravely foretell, that no new 
laurels will be added to his brow by his political writings, becaufe he 
is a papift, and hecaufe he wifhes to believe the fecond fight. But 
Jet the fellows fay and do what they pleafe. Johnfon, like all other 
men, may have flaws in his character as a writer and as a man: but 
Still, he is fuch a man and fuch a writer, as not to be afraid of dri- 

vellers 
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vellers in literature. Johnfon will never want people to love, to ads 
mire, and to reverence him. His name has been a great name ever 
fince he began to fhow himfelf in print. No wonder therefore if he 
has raifed envy and malevolence in many a breaft. Malevolence 
and envy have at all times been the attendants on extraordinary 
merit; and even a cook, when eminently fkilled in his profeffion, 
will attract the ill-will of every filthy fcullion. But depend upon it, 
my Hetty, that the next generation will rank Johnfon among the 
greateft geniufles that the world has ever feen, and that his country 
will for ever be as proud of him as old Greece was of her Plato. 
This, my dear Hetty, this will be the confequence of all the filly 
buftle about Offian, or I have moft miferably thrown away the many 
years that I have employed in the ftudy of your language, and of 
your country.” 

That our Author has, indeed, miferably mifpent fome part of 
his time, others have experienced as well as himfelf: nor does 
it redound to the credit of his patrons, that they can digeft fuch 
grofs and aukward adulation as the above; from which it is 
plain, that with all his ftudy he does not know very much of our 
language or our country, if he thinks fo puerile a proof of his 
knowledge of either will recommend him to the reader. 

The next and laft fpecimen, we fhall give of thefe dialogues, 
is part of the fiftieth ; containing a terrible fatire on a perfonage 
no lefs interefting to our critical community, than our Editer 
himfelf. It is entitled a dialogue between Hetty’s mafter and 
two Elephants. 

“© M. Who elfe is come to fee you within this laft month ? 

1ff E. A certain Mr. William Kenrick, a famous man of learning. 

2d FE. And a do¢tor into the bargain. 

M. Ihave fome knowledge-of him. Did he wonder when he faw 
you, or did he as Omiah did ? 

if E. He came to fee us, faid he, becaufe fomebody had told 
him, that elephants were very great beafts; but 4e found that he 
himfelf was as great a beaft as any of us. 

2d E. Seeing himfelf thus difappointed in his expectation, he 
grew fo furious, that he was almoft on the brink of challenging us to 
a duel, though it be not eafy to meet with a more cowardly * duellitt: 
than him. 

M. How did the thing end ? 

af E. It was not an eafy matter to make him comprehend, that, 
if we were /maller beafts than himfelf, it was not our fault, but of 
nature, who intended he fhould be fuch a bea‘ as not to be over- 
topped by any other. 

M. And did you at laft appeafe him ? 

if E. I think we did, becaufe as he went he promifed to make 
honourable mention of us in his London Review. 


_* Te is with a bad grace this dialogue-writer talks of cowardice, who was glad to 
admit the plea of his own confummate cowardice, to exculpate him from wilful 
murder, im an affair of accidental affaflination, 


2d E, 
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ad E. And never to write any epiftle againit us. 

M. Do not truft much to his word, dear firs! I have heard it faid 
many times, that the daily food of Kenrick is flander. Whenever 
any honeft perfon is to be fpoken ill of, there is not in the whole 
country a more foul-mouthed fellow than sim*; nay, I can tell it you 
by experience. ; 

1? E. ’Twould be pretty that he would {peak evil of us that never 
offended him. 

2d E, And that have not the leaft mind ever to offend him! 

M. This is no great fecurity againft a man of his make. There 
are fo many men and /o many women in this town, who did not even 
know of his exiftence ; yet were by him made a mark of a thoufand 
villainous contumelies +. 

if E. But what muft we do, on the fuppofition he fhould {peak 
evil of us? 

2d E. Or in cafe he took it into his head to write againft us fome 
epiftle, in hopes to have it bought up by the malignant part of 
mankind, always too eager to know what a jorry. wretch can fay to 
the difhonour of two honeff elephants ? 

M. WhatI ought to do in fuch a cafe, I fhould well know it, 
were I an elephant. 

if E. Do, tell it us! 

ad E. We befeech you on our knees ! 

M. Were I an elephant, I would let him blufter a while; but 
then, taking my time, I would favour him with fuch a gentle blow 
of my tufk, that 1 would fet him on blotting twenty pages at leak of 
his Review. 

if E. A pretty trick this would be! 

2d E. A pretty trick indeed ! 

M. Believe me, elephants. Infolence is not to be reprefied but by 
fhowing one’s tufks; for, the more you forbear, the more it rages. 
Don’t you know the proverb, that he who makes a fheep of him- 
felf, is eaten up by the wolf? Show your tufks to thefe fellows, 
fhow ’em! 

iff E. Excufe me if I tell you, that you are of too refentful a 
temper. As to myfelf, I believe, that if an afs gives you a kick, 
you are not to return it. The beft way, begging your pardon, is to 
put up with any outrage, be it ever fo great, as Mr. Garrick and 
many others have done, who, treated with all poflible infamy } by that 
wretch, pocketed it very quietly. 


* This clean-mouthed writer, in his broken Englith, does our Editor here the 
honour of calling him foul-mouthed fellow. t would be impoffible, however, to beftow 
on fuch fellows as Mr. B. their proper epithets, without fouling the cleaneft, nay 
the dirtieft, mouth, in Chriftendom. 

t+ Pray sow many ?—If this wretched pretender to languages had ever been ho-~ 
noured with the acquaintance of our Ed'tor, he would have known him to live a life 
of itudy and retirement.—It is no wonder, therefore, he is not fo well knewn to the 
men and women of the town as thofe gentlemen whofe celebrity is enrolled, like 
Mr. B’s, in the Newgate Calendar, 

t And defervedly, not only for patronizing fach infamous wretches as Bickertta 
and Earetti, but for the moft injurious treatment of a man of fenfe and fpirit that ever 
duplicity and avarice fuggelied, Mr. G, is too wile not to tactet very quietly what 
the knows to be his duce. 4 

2d. E; 
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2d E. 1 am likewife of my companion’s mind, efpecially. confider= 
ing, that he, whofe hide is thick and hard as that of us elephants, 
has but little to fear the poifoned arrows of fuch bow-men. 

M. So many beads, fo many brains. Let therefore every one 
manage as he thinks proper. *Tis enough for me to know, that, 
when a fcorpion bites thee, the belt remedy is to crufh it upon the 
wound, if thou canft, At all events, an elephant may poilibly be 
found fome time or other lefs paffive than you, that fhall not let go 
unpunithed the arrogance ot that dottor, and know upon occafion 
how to give him tit for tat. 

iff &. Sir, you are a little too cholerick. 

2d E. Elephants are not bya great deal fo irafcible as you. 

M. J am neither cholerick nor irafcible; but he that rans his foot 
on my corns, mutt know that | have feeling.* . 

if E. And yet— 

Df. Oh you teaze me! Therefore it will be better for me to go. 
Fare you well.” 

Farewell, alfo, to the vagabond author of thefe Billinfgate 
dialogues; with whofe puerilities we fhould not have fo'long 
troubled the reader, had not his credit as a writer been, for 
fome years palit, bolftered up by men of too much: eminence, 
in the republic of letters, to require fo wretched a foil, though 
mean of {pirit enough to accept of the fulfome encomiums of 
fo contemptible a parafite. 





ART. IV. The Improved Culture of the three Principal Graffes; 
Lucerne, — and Burnet : Wherein is defcribed a New 
Method of cultivating Lucerne to much greater Profit than any 
hitherto practifed in England or Abroad; fhewn by a Comparijon 
of the feveral Metheds. To which are added, fome Odbfervations 
on Clover. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Robinfon. 


There are few publications that have met with more fuccefs,- 


of late years, than books of Agriculture: fo generally hath the 
{pirit of improvement, diffuted itfelf, refpe&ting this moft ufeful 
art. Hence it is that the labourers, in the literary vineyard, 
have fo plentifully fupplied the prefs with compilations, of diffe- 
rent degrees of merit, on the fubject. In proportion, however, 
as the genuine communications of obfervation and experience, 
on fuch topics, aré ufeful; in the fame proportion may the in- 
digefted extraéts. of thofe fky-farmers, who till the ground only 
in their garret, be pernicious and hurtful. While we would 


* Thatis, incafy phrafolgy, “ treadon my corns and I'll ftab you through the 
heart.” Braviflimo, Cellini! Mifs Hetty’s matter is neither choleric nor ivafcible. If 
our Editor were really the cowardly dull this Italian bravo would reprefent him, 
we thould advife him not to confide fo much in his goofe-quill g it is fo eafily cut to 
the quick by a travelling pen-knifc, The man who only sPxaxKs daggers is no 
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With to difcourage therefore, the fpeculative reveries of thefe 
vifionary hufbandmen, we wifh carefully to diftinguifh between 
the catch-penny productions of fuch writers, and the praétical 
treatifes of thofe who have really made hufbandry the objec of 
their ftudy and attention. Among thefe writers we rank the 
Author of the traé& before us; whofe remarks appear to be not 
only the genuine refult of much reading, but of much experi- 
mental application. In confequence of this, the reader will 
find in it, a judicious abftra& of what every writer of eminence 
hath advanced on the fubject, illuftrated by private experience. 

To give an abftraét of fuch an abftra& would be altogether 
nugatory, we fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with little more 
than quoting the Author’s introduction, as exhibiting a general 
view of the importance of the cultivation recommended, 

*¢ It has always been a principal concern with hufbandmen, and 
required their particular attention, to make provifion for their cattle. 
Hay isan article upon which many have a great dependence in win« 
ter, but it is often a very precarious one, on account of the accidents 
it is liable to, from the uncertainty of feafons. 

*¢ The graffes treated of in the following theets, are of univerfal ufe, 
at all feafons in the year. Lucerne as a green food for horfes, and 
other cattle, in fummer, fuperior to every other kind of grafs for rich’ 
nourifhment: the culture of it is not difficult, and every tarmer, who 
has any land proper for it, fhould cultivate it. 

** Sainfoin affords plentiful crops, and excellent hay for the fupport 
of cattle in winter ; and in one refpect is much more advantageous 
than the beft meadows ; for, by their low fituation, it is often diff- 
cult, and fometimes impracticable, to make the bay they produce in 
good order; whereas the more elevated fituation of the land upon 
which fainfoin’is commonly planted, renders it much eafier.to make 
it into hay ; ‘the ground upon which it is made, is always drier than 
meadows ; and very few feafons are fo wet, that fainfoin cannot be 
well made into hay. 

‘* Burnet is a moft valuable article in the {pring ; many good far- 
mers have been puzzled to provide for their cattle during the whole 
month of April, and part of March and May. Neither commons nor 
pattures afford fubfiftence for the farmer’s cattle, his ewes and lambs’ - 
particularly, in that trying feafon ; which yet, if not well fupported ' 
then, the owner will fuffer irreparable damage. Turneps are his 

reat refource in winter, and till towards the beginning or middle of 
March ; but then, if not killed by the froft, they are running to 
feed, their roots are dry and fticky, and nothing left but ftalks and 
leaves. 

** The farmer is then reduced to the neceffity of turning his ftock 
upon his beft and moft forward meadows and paftures; and upon his 
wheat, though far advanced; whereof the prime growth being eat 
down, what comes afterwards, is only a fecond and later growth, : 
which in favourable circumftances may produce a good crop, but is 
an experiment the farmers would feldom choofe to try, if they had’ 
ags been led to the practice of it through neceflity. 
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“¢ But the evil of this unfeafonable feeding down the early gras 
does not ftop here; for being thus fed down in the fpring, it is long 
in recovering, and the hay feafon is fo late, that it is very liable to 
receive damage by the weather, befides a certain lofs in the afters 

afture. 

ar Where there is a conveniency of watering the low grounds of a 
farm, by means of ariver, or other fapply of running water, the 
improvement is very great; poor coarfe land often producing two 
large crops of hay in a'year. In thefe likewife much of the benefit 
of this improvement is loft, by thofe who have not provifion fufficient 
for their cattle in thofe trying months in the fpring. The water- 
meadows produce a very forward growth of grafs in the fpring ; upon 
this the farmer turns his ewes and lambs, and is under the neceffity 
of doing fo, by which he commonly lofes one cutting of hay, or ob- 
tains on!y a fmall one, late in the feafon, which is not of great va- 
lue, if the weather is fine at that time; but if otherwife is wholly 
loit. , 
“« Thefe are great inconveniences, that do not happen cafually, 
and in fome particular feafons only ; but conftantly return more or 
lefs every fpring, and all farmers are affected by them ; thofe efpeci- 
ally that have the greateft dependance upon their ftock of cattle. 

‘¢ Some other plants have been recommended to farmers, to fapport 
their cattle in this time of neceflity, particularly carrots, and feveral 
forts of cabbages; thefe are indeed of great value, and merit their 
particular attention, Carrots are roots of more extenfive ufe for 
cattle than any other. Horfes, hogs, black cattle, and fheep, are 
all fond of carrots, and they are found to be very wholefome and 
nourifhing to them all; which cannot be faid of any other food. 
They are not, indeed, proper to remain in the ground throughout 
the winter and fpring; Ta keep well if drawn, and laid up dry. 

*¢ Cabbages are likewife a hearty food for black cattle and fheep, 
to feed or fatten them, The large Scotch, are extremely hardy, cons 
tinue till late in the {pring, and, in good land, produce above fifty 
tons per acre. The turnep, and turnep-rooted cabbages, alfo pro- 
duce large crops, and are recommended for their hardinefs, and tong 
continuance. All thefe have been lately introduced into field-culture, 
and are very valuable acquifitions to hufbandry. 

“* In the culture of all thefe, it is fome difadvantage that they are 
annuals, and require to be raifed from feed, and planted every year. 
In this refpe&t, burnet has the advantage, as likewife in another cir- 
cumftance, that the manner of raifing it is familiar ta hufbandmen ; 
being as eafy to raife as clover, and of much longer continuance. 

“« In another refpect, burnet is very convenient. It may be fown 
at any time in the fummer, from February to Auguft, or September. 


A very favourable circumftance, when the farmer happens to lofe the. 


turnep-feafon, by a long continued drought, or that the turneps are 
deitroyed by the fly, as they frequently are ; he may fow burnet with 
affurance of fuccefs ; and at a very.fmall expence; as the tillage, ne- 
ceflary for turneps, prepares the land for the immediate reception of 
the burnet-feed.”” 
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In the obfervations on Clover, at the conclufion of the volume 
our Author makes a general remark, refpecting the flow pro- 
grefs of improvements in agriculture among the common far~ 
mers ; paying a juft compliment to the Society of Arts for th® 
eminent fervice, that laudable inftitution has been of, to this 
country in the encouragement of hufbandry, 

‘¢ Improvements, fays he, in agriculture make a flow progrefs 
among farmers, whereof there are many inftances. Mr. Harte re- 
lates, he heard Mr. Tull fay, that though he introduced turneps into 
the fields, and cultivated them at a {mall expence, and with great 
fuccefs, in the reign of King William, yet the practice did not travel 
beyond the hedges of his own eitate, till the conclufion of the 
treaty of Utrecht; nor are turneps yet cultivated in all parts of 
England. 

«© The fame thing has happened in the culture of clover, which, 
though introduced into England, on the recommendation of Sir 
Richard Wefton, above one hundred and forty years fince, was not 
become general a long time afterwards: for Mr. Tull writes, that but 
thirty years before he publifhed his hufbandry, ‘ when any farmer, 
fays he, in the county where I live, was advifed to fow clover, he 
was certain to fay, gentlemen might fow it if they pleafed; but they 
[the farmers] muft take care to pay their rents: as if the fowing of 
clover would difable them from paying it; and now the cafe is 
fo much altered, that they cannot pretend to pay their rent without 
fowing it; though the profit of it was vaftly greater before it was 
common than fince. Nor was there any difficulty in ‘the practice 
of it, any more than the fowing of feed among their corn, as they 
faw done for gentlemen, for fifty years before them; and the im- 
provement itfelf was, at the firft, no more than doing the fame 
thing on this fide the water, that was done before on the other. The 
fame was the case of fainfoin as of clover ; fainfoin having been in 
England almoft one hundred years, and is become common but very 
lately.’ 

“« Hence it appears, of how great advantage to the public is the 
laudable Society of Arts, who recommend to the notice of gentlemen 
many ufeful dikewciaien, which are by them introduced into practice, 
and the farmers encouraged to extend them: and were corre{ponding 
county-focieties likewife inftituted, the progrefs of improvements 
in hufbandty would be much facilitated.” 

We heartily fubfcribe to this encomium, on the very refpec- 
able affociation for the encouragement of Arts and Manufadtures ; 
againit the proceedings of which, though it is poflible fome juft © 
exceptions may fometimes have been taken; as bumanum ef 
errare, no general complaint can be made that can in any 
degree affect the utility of that laudable inftitutiog. 
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ART. V. Obfervations on the Abufe of Medicine. By Thomas 

Withers, M.D.* 8vo. 4s. Johnfon. 

Among all the arts of civil fociety, there is not perhaps one, 
in which numbers are engaged, that is not fubje& to abufes, 
when practiced by fome of the profeffion. To point out the 
means of guarding againft the abufe of any of the arts, is cer- 
tainly a very laudable and ufeful undertaking. . But, as the 
objets of that of medicine, the prevention of difeafe, and the 
reftoration of health when loft, are the moft valuable of all fub- 
lunary concerns, an attempt to fhew the abufes which are coni- 
mitted in the exercife of it, and a method of avoiding them, 
will be confidered as the moft important of all works of this 
nature. 

It is pretty generally allowed, that from lucrative motives, 
ignorance, and inattention, there is no art more frequently 
abufed than that of medicine. A great part of thofe who 
exercife the medical art, for want of proper channels of infor- 
mation, from the hurry of bufinefs in the affairs of life, or 
from having had originally but mean opportunities of acquiring 
medical erudition, are daily very undefignedly affording melan- 
choly examples of the abufe of their art.—Others to whom the 
charge of ignorance may not be applicable, do not lefs fre- 
quently abufe this noble art by their indolence and inattention. 
— Another clafs of practitioners, folely influenced by the thamefut 
and illiberal confiderations of gain, at the expence of the health 
and lives of many unfortunate patients, adminifter their danger- 
ous and fatal prefcriptions. 

Thofe who are well-informed in the profeffion of phyfic, and 
have attended particularly to the adminiftration of remedies, 
need not to be acquainted that medicines are frequently em- 
ployed in cafes where none are required, and in which they 
often prove a caufe of difeafe; in cafes where, from the impro- 
per choice or mode of exhibition, they are hurtful or ineffica- 
cious ; and laftly, efficacious and powerful remedies are often 
neglected. ‘Thefe comprehend all the inftances of abufe, and 
to abufes from one or more of the above fources, the confti- 
tution and lives of many of our fpecies daily fall a facrifice. 

In the prefent ftate of medicine then, a publication which 
would inftrucét the uninformed, awaken the attention of the 
indolent, and furnifh mankind in general with the means of de- 
fence againft the defigning part of the profeffion, will at leaft 
be reckoned an interefting performance. 

It may indeed be urged to fhew thata work of this nature is 
impracticable at prefent, that the firft authorities in medicine 
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frequently differ totally in the choice of remedies in fimilar 
cafes, or if they happen to coincide with refpeé& to the choice, 
contend for oppofite modes of adminiftration, therefore we have 
no ftandard to afcertain the abufe.—But this argument is over 
ruled, by obferving that the parts in which they materially dif- 
agree, bear no proportion to the innumerable inftances of abufe, 
which thofe whom we are to confider as ftandards allow, are hourly 
practifed.—Such an argument then againft the practicability of 
the defign, is of no greater weight than if one were to maintain, 
that becaufe the moft fkilful phyficians are unable to cure or 
relieve all difeafes, medicine is a ufelefs art. 

Thefe being our fentiments with regard to a work of this 
nature, with pleafure we fat down to perufe the publication, 
now the object of our criticifm. The import of its title, induced 
us to hope, we fhould have an opportunity of congratulating 
mankind on fome happy means now pointed out of remedying 
abufes of the medical art. We are forry to find our expectations 
in this view difappointed, and that it is ftill left to future la- 
bours, to execute that moft important and needful undertaking. 

The fignification of the term, abufe of medicine, we have 
above endeavoured to explain, and on comparing our ideas of 
its meaning with the obfervations of this Author, we were 
obliged to conclude that his endeavours are almoft totally in- 
adequate to the end of a work which is profeffedly to thew the 
abufe of medicine. 

‘The Author does not appear to have fet out originally, with 
diftin& and clear conceptions of the objects of his labours. 
This one may readily conceive, was a very likely means to defeat 
the fuccefs of his attempts.—Hence we find him introducing 
many reafonings and obfervations foreign to his fubjeét, and 
without affording any illuftration of it.—For the moft part he 
omits ftating thofe examples of abufe, which are moft frequently 
committed, or thofe cafes in which the improved and new modes 
of treatment are leaft known; and enters iato long and un- 
neceffary difcuffions on that part of practice, which he miftakenly 
fuppofes are inftances of grofs abufe.—Sometimes, where he pro- 
perly dwells on the abufe of a medicine in a certain difeafe, he 
applies his conclufion with refpect to one cafe or ipecies of that 
diteafe, to all the cafes included under the fame denomination, 
though they require an effentially different manner of treatment. 
He almoft always forgets to relate fome of the kinds of abufe, 
particularly a moft neceffary part, the admini/tration of remedies. 

We cannot alfo allow our remark, to be here unnoticed, on 
the very great irregularity and immethodical manner in which 
thefe Obfervations are communicated. In delivering the feveral 
parts of his fubject, both thofe which properly belong to it, and 
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_ thofe which are unneceffarily introduced, no principle of ars 
rangement that we have been able to difcover is purfued: but 
the Obfervations feem to be joined together, as the ideas were 
acquired or arofe in the mind by accident, and without being 
afterwards reduced into order. 

Notwithftanding, however, our cenfures on the prefent perfor- 
mance, confidered merely with a view to its profefied defign, on 
other accounts it has a very great degree of merit. It-contains 
many moft excellent practical obfervations, on the diftinéion and 
cure of difeafes, drawn from fome of our very beft writers on the 
practice of medicine. Befides thefe it is enriched with others, 
taken from fountains to which fearce any one already engaged 
in the exercife of the art has the opportunity of accefs. ‘Thefe 
are the doctrines of the moft famous modern teachers of medicine, 
Cullen, Fordyce, Hunter, Monro, Gregory, Young, Mackenzie. 
Dr. Withers has alfo added very judicious and fenfible prac- 
tical remarks on the ground of his own experience ; fo that this 
book may be read with as much advantage by moft pra¢titioners, 
as any one of its bulk on the fame fubject. I[t will convey much 
inftru€tion to the pra¢titioner who has neglected reading many 
of the late writings on medicine ; will renew the ideas with ad- 
vantage in the minds of thofe who are men of greater reading 
and attention ; and furnifh both with fome new and ufeful ob- 
fervations. 

We proceed now to produce to our readers fome examples from 
the work, to juftify the opinion we have delivered of the different 
parts of it ; and to vindicate ourfelves from the charge of par- 
tiality. 

In the advertifement which is prefixed to the work, the author 
begins with acquainting us, ‘‘ That the intentions of this trea- 
tife is to prefent to the public fome examples of the abufe of me- 
@icine. The importance of the fubje& will at fir fight appear 
evident. It is clofely conneéted with the art of medicine, the 
art of preventing and curing difeafes.” In the next paragraph 
we learn more of his defign. ‘* The author has enumerated 
inftances of the abufe and negle& of fome of the moft ufeful 
remedies, which have been hitherto difcovered by experience.” 
In another paragraph the author acquaints us, that “ In 
pointing out.the abufes of medicine, he has firft treated of the 
pernicious effects of the unneceffary ufe of remedies. He has - 
next touched upon the negle& and imprudent ufé of them.” 
In another part of the fame paragraph, “* To avoid repetition of 
words, he has in feveral cafes hinted at the ufe only of a remedy, 
hoping that the neglect or imprudent application of it will eafily 
be afcertained by the reader.” It is unneceflary to comment 
here on the obfcurity and inaccuracy of the author’s ideas of 
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his fubjeé&t, or on his plan propofed in thefe quotations; to 
which, by the way, he has not adhered. 

The obfervations -are contained in feven fections, the titles 
of which are, Blood-letting, Emetics and Purgatives, Sudorifics, 
Blifters, Stimulants, Sedatives, Tonics, or Strengthners. We 
fhall not ftop to fhew on what irregular and improper principles, 
if there is any principle obferved, the individuals of thefe 
claffes are aflociated. 

We fhall prefent our readers with an analydis of the firft fe&tion, 
on Blood-letting. After adefinition of blood-letting, an incom- 
pleat, inaccurate and unntceffary enumeration of the effects of 
blood-letting, we have much unneceflary verbofity and theory, 
with refpe& to the effects of blood-letting in inducing plethora; 
which is given as an inftance of the bad effeéts of unneceflary 
ufe. We have not lefs than ten or twelve pages to prove that 
¥. §. induces plethora, and renders a repetition of the evacua- 
tion neceflary, a faét proper to be noticed in making a compleat 
enumeration, but fo well known both by phyficians and patients, 
that it might have been quite fufficiently difcuffed in a fingle 
page. 

The author treats next of V. S. in the Synochus of Dr. 
Cullen, after much needlefs remark on the hiftery of the 
difeafe, and ftating the bad confequences of the neglect and too 
liberal ufe of VY. S. he relates the circumftances which are to 
guide the phyfician in this part of pra&tice. This difeafe is not, 
as the author fuppofes, to be confidered as one which ‘¢ affords 
a very ftriking but a lamentable inftance of the abufe of medi- 
cine.” For the difeafe is treated of by fo many popular 
writers, and thofe in the Englifh language efpecially ; and the 
effects of bleeding fo evident, that the abufes which he repre- 
fents in fo ftrong a manner are imaginary. But were his obfer- 
vations on this part neceflary, we fear the practitioner will not 
be well direéted by the confiderations here ftated. He will be 
at a lofs to conceive what concurrence of thefe circumftances 
fhall determine his conduct; and if he wants information in this 
matter, we muft alfo fuppofe him ignorant of the degree of de- 
pendence he is to place on each. Therefore, had the abufes ex- 
ifted, as the author imagines, no remedy is here difcovered. It 
is well known that the circumftances which are moft effentially 
neceflary, to determine our condu& of bleeding in this difeafe, 
are the ftate of the heart and arteries, and fymptoms indicating 
topical inflammation, and the general ftrength of the fyftem 
accompanying thefe. The prefence or abfence of hardnefs, efpe- 
cially if joined with frequency and firength, therefore, fhould 
have been pointed out, as one of the very principal circum- 
ftances to guide us, with, at the fame time, attention to the 
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ftrength of the fyftem in general, The fame fhould have beeiti 
faid with regard to topical in!'ammation, when it occurs joined 
with ftrength or weaknefs of the whole fyitem. The other con- 
fiderations which he enumerates, thould have been ftated as of 
lefs moment, but neverthelefs to be attended to. Thus by 
merely ftating the author’s own remarks differently, a clear 
guide would have been given, and much writing fpared. The 
author omitting what we conceive to be the principal abufe in 
this cafe of fever, proceeds to another fubjeé. 

The abufesof which, the Authorcomplains, are foamply guarded 
againft, by the writers from whence thefe obfrvations are 
drawn, that a very few remarks would have futiced; but the 
abufe of adminiftration of this remedy is the one leaft attended by 
thefe writers, and of which we have the moft frequent examples 
in practice. The object of bieeding, in one cafe here, is to 
produce temporary weaknefs, not any lafting or permanent 
weakne(s, if poffible. For as the fever is a difeafe that natu- 
rally exhaufts the ftrength of the fyftem, by which means num- 
bers are deftroyed ; and as this diminution of ftrength, is not 
only in proportion to the fymptoms, but to the duration of the 
difeafe ; when bleeding is indicated, many writers of the firft 
rank, and pra¢titioncrs not attentive to thefe circumftances, 
often remove the prefent fymptoms, but weaken the fyftem fo 
permanently, that the patient dies in the progrefs of the fever, 
merely from want of ftrength to ftruggle with the difeafe ; 
whereas, by a different mode of adminiftration, the fymptoms 
which pointed out the neceffity of the evacuation are removed, 
as effeciually, and without inducing the dangerous confequences 
above related. 

Sometimes the fever will difappear, and the patient be de- 
firoyed by the debility produced by the imprudent adminiftration 
of bleeding. In this cafe the friends of the patient, and often 
the phyfician himfelf, is totally ignorant that thefe fatal confe- 
quences arife from the above caufes, and that they might have 
been avoided by attending to the mode of producing the evacua- 
tion, It is a fact that cannot be doubted, that a certain quan- 
tity of blood, evacuated by a large orifice, fuddenly will weaken 
to as great a degree, as perhaps twice the quantity drawn from 
a fmall orifice flowly, and in a much longer time. “But the 
debility in the firft cafe is of much fhorter duration, and in the 
Jatter, though not in a greater degree than the former, is only 
in a much longer time, and with more difficulty removed. 

Another part of the adminiftration equally neceflary to be 
mentioned, becaufe little attended to, and of very great impor- 
tance, is likewile omitted by this writer. This is the time of the 
difeafe in which the operation fhould be performed. The fevers 
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a difeafe confifting, almoft always, of repeated paroxyims, each of 
which likewife generally is attended with remiffions and exacer- 
bations, and often of three parts called fits or ftages. Now 
the effects of blood-letting, are very different as performed in the 
different pericds of each paroxyim, fo that at one time of it 
it may be highly ferviceable, at another extremely hurtful. 
Omitting the inftances of abufe in intermittent, remittent, in- 
flammatory and nervous malignant fevers, with their endlefs come 
plications and varieties, for what reafon we know not ; he pro- 
ceeds to his obfervations on this fubjeé in local inflammations, 
viz. of the eyes, throat, pleura and lungs.—His remarks, as we 
have before faid, are fenfible and judicious, but in this part 
liable to the cenfures of the fame kind, as the former part. 
He then tells us he cannot ftop to treat of the abufe of this 
remedy in external inflammations, whether eryfipelation or phleg- 
monic, or in the other inflammations of the thorax and abdo- 
men. We cannot help remarking how injudiciows the Author is 
here, in the choice of the difeafes on which he treats of the 
abufe of blood-letting. Thefe difeafes on which he is filent, are 
not like the former, treated of fully and clearly by the beft and 
moft common Englifh authors, but are by no means generally 
underftood by praétitioners, and the practice eftablifhed by 
writers that are commonly in their hands. The Author would 
therefore have performed an acceptable fervice, by colleéting the 
obfervations on thefe difeafes that are fcattered in the writings on 
phyfic, and which are not commonly read, and from thence 
pointing out the conduct with refpeé& to the cure; inftead of © 
leaving the praétitioner at prefent in a ftate of ignorance, and 
therefore frequently committing abufes in the treatment. On 
another account fome of thefe difeafes fhould have been objeas 
of remark.— The various methods to which he alludes of treat- 
ing eruptive inflammations are but little known. He fhould 
therefore have ftated to the public, what experience has yet 
taught with regard to this matter, and thus the world might be 
in a capacity of afcertaining the moft fuccesful method of treat- 
ment. On the acute rheumatifm too he is filent, though there 
are many abufes committed for which practitioners, have not 
the remedies fo fully and clearly pointed out as in the difeafes 
he has treated ; befides that there are fome abufes difcovered by 
practitioners, and eftablifhed as fuch, though they have not been 
as yet publifhed, with which we muft fuppofe our Author ac- 
quainted. 

But there is a very common inflammation, one very fatal in 
its confequences when neglected or improperly treated, on which 
there is very little written; it is generally negle&ed or. mif- 
taken, yet when attended to and treated properly is eafily 
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cured. This difeafe, we fay, the Author has not fo much as 
enumerated, though we maintain there is not a more common 
and lamentable example of the abuie of medicine, to be found 
in the fyitem of phyfic.---It is the inflammation of the cellular 
membrane, lying under the pfoas mufcle; this diieafe from ne. 
giett or miftake, is almoft always allowed to proceed to fuppura- 
tion which is very often fatal, but there is no difeafe, perhaps, 
were it is diftinguifhed and treated properly, more certainly cure- 
able ; and that principally by blood-ietting. 

The next difeafe of which the writer treats is the Gout, on the 
hiftory of which, we have about eight pages of very good obfer- 
vations, and equally foreign to the author’s proféfled defign--- 
After this, follows the Meafles, omitting the other eruptive difeafes, 
though certainly affording equal inftances of abufe.---To this fuc- 
ceeds one difeafe only from the clafs of hemorrhages, viz. uterine 
floodings.---It is juft neceflary to remark here, as affording a 
good.enough example of one of our cenfures, that the Author 
does not diftinguifh in many cafes the difference of cauies of the 
difeafes, though requiring an eflentially different method of 
treatment.---Of the Profluvia of Dr. Cullen he fpeaks of one 
difeafe, viz. Catarrh.---He then comes to what he moit unphilo- 
fophically calls Nervous Diiorders ; thefe are Epilepfy, Hyfteric 
Affection, Melancholy and Madnefs, which clofe his firft fection. 

Among the moit valuable of this Author’s Obiervatious are 
the following. ‘ 

** With refpect to epileptic and hyfterical diforders, it is obferv- 
able, that among a variety of predifpoling caufes, two are principally 
to be guarded againft ; I mean plethora * and debility. Both often 
occafion a morbid mobility of habit, which tends greatly to induce 
thofe complaints. When the plethoric ttate prevails, blood-letting 
is a promifing means of relief +, but when debility is the caufe of 
the difeafe, that evacuation always encreafes its violence. It is often 
difficult to draw the exact line of diltinétion between thefe two oppo- 
fite caufes, which frequently approach each other fo nearly as to re- 
quire the acuteit difcernment to afcertain with accuracy their feparate 
action. An undiftinguifhing practice in fuch cafes muft evidently 
bear upon the face of it the plaineft marks of abfurdity, Yet fuch 
undiftinguifhing practice is fometimes apparent even to the moit 
fuperficial obferver. Errors too in cafes fo obvious as hardly to leave 
room for the poffibility of a miftake in relation to the caufes of ple- 
thora or debility, have frequently been commiited by drawing blood 
too freely or in too {mall a quantity, 

“¢ Hytterical complaints, even in the fulleft habits, may be treated 
with more moderate bleeding. But the epilepty, dependent on ple- 
thora, requires large evacuations, and admits of litte relief from 
weak irrefolute practice. 

# Vid. Van. Swiet. Comm, in Aphor. p. 1075, 

+ River. Prax, Med. cap. vii. p. 22. Pottca fi plenitudinis notze appareant, aug 
wger fic fanguinco temperamento preditus, phicbotomia crit celebranda, “© 
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One diftin@ion I would further add. There are obvious reafons 
for believing that a part of the fyftem may be too copioufly fupplied 
with blond, while the other parts are evidently under a flate of 
inanition {. Or in other words, the natural balance of the circula- 
tion may, in confequence of the occurrence of topical determinations 
of blood to particular parts, not be equitably maintained. Such a 
determination to the brain is on very juft grounds fuppofed by Dr. 
Cullen to be no unfrequent caufe of epileptic fits; though, at the 
fame time, the general fyftem be neither flrong-nor plethoric. Thefe 
cafes unfortunately are very liable to be miftaken. But if the caufe 
be accurately afcertained, and a judicious method of treatment 
fpeedily adopted, ‘the patient will fometimes find himfelf unex- 
pectedly freed from the alarming attacks of fo terrible a complaint. 
In fuch cafes of topical congeition in the head, with a feeble pulfe 
and great weaknefs, general bleeding cannot be ufed with impunity ; 
but topical bleeding, prudently employed, is very conducive to the 
cure of the difarder. ‘Che management of fuch a cafe is fo extremely 
nice and difficult, that it need not raife our furprife to find the 
caufe of it frequently overlooked and neglected, till the epilepfy by 
habit is become irremoveably fixt.” 

Befides the abufes of medicines in adminiftration, of which 
we have related examples, there are other fources of abufe refer- 
able to the fame head, but thefe as well as almoft all the others, 
this Author has not attended to.---Such as the decayed or adul- 
terated ftate of the drugs ; their improper preparations ; the in- 
accuracies of the apothecary; the miftakes and neglect of 
nurfes, &c. &c. 

We fhould have expected that an author acquainted with the 
prefent ftate of philofophy, would not have formed conclufions 
and entertained hypothefes and theories on fuch erroneous prin- 
ciples as we find in this work, of which the reader will find 
evident inftances in perufing it for the purpofe we have pointed 
out. We thall not therefore trouble the reader with more 
quotations; but content ourfelves with a fingle example. 
Speaking of the effeéts of volatile alkali, p. 227, among others 
we are told, inftead- ef being feptic or inducing putrefcency aid 
diffolving the blood, it-** is proved to be antifeptic.” Why is it 
antifeptic? Becaufe we are told Sir John Pringle has found a few 
grains of it will retard or prevent putrefaction in a 3i or 3ii 


t Some years ago I had under my care a cafe of palfy, where there was the © 


ftrongeft evidence of topical congestion in the head, and great emptinefs of the general 
fyftem. A lady, twenty-five years of age, who had led a very fedentary life, and 
whofe confitution was extreamly weak, was feized with a palfy on the right fide of 
her neck, in confequence of which her head continvally inclined to the left fide. 
Her pulfe was very weak and irregular. Her appetite but indifferent. She was fub- 
jeét to violent head-achs, and an uncomman pulfation in the arteries of the head, 
which frequently difturbed her refit. When the pulfation of the arteries in the head 
was the ftrongeft, her paralytic affection was the moft troublefome. By the ufe of 
the bark, topical bleeding, bliftering, a moderate diet, and regular continued 
gxercife, the was reftored, in the fpace of three months, to a perfeét flate of health. 
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of beef, or other dead animal matter, therefore our author 
infers, that it will produce the fame effe& when taken into the 
human body a/ive. This is another inftance of medical logic, 
of the fame kind with thofe to be found in the very beft authors 
of medicine. So that the author has numerous and refpeétable 
predeceflors to juftify his mode of reafoning, however oppofite 
to that employed in other parts of philofophy. With refpeé to 
the prefent inftance, one would rather be furprifed to find a con- 
clufion drawn even on the writer’s own grounds, -becaufe it re-: 
quires a little confideration to difcover that though gr. x or 
xv of volatile alkali, will impede or prewjnt putrefaétion in 
about 3i or 3ii of dead animal matter, yet it muft occur that 
the fame effect would not be produced when applied to lb 120 
ot the fame matter. But, having extended this article to a 
length, which the importance of the fubject only will juftify, we 
muit here put an end to it, 





ART. VI. Political Difquifitio.s: or, an Enquiry into Public 
Errors, Defeéts, and Abufes. Iluftrated by, and eftablifoed 
upon Facts and Remarks extracted from a Variety of Authors, 
ancient and modern, Calculated,to draw the timely Attention of 
Government and People to a due Canfideratian of the Neceffity, 
and the Means, of Reforming thof- Errors, Defeéts, and Abujes 5 
re Reftoring the Conjlitution, aid Saving the State. 8vo. 6s. 

illy. 

The firft two volumes of thefe Difquifitions having appeared 
before the commencement of our Review, we might perhaps be 
thought excufeable, fhould we take particular notice only of that 
before us*. The diftinguifhed merit of the compilation, how- 
ever, and the ufeful fund of knowledge it contains, induce us 
to prefent our readers with a general fketch of the whole of this 
elaborate work ; a work that coft the induftrious and worthy 
Author, the laborious application of many years of his life ; 
which, to the regret of his acquaintance, had a period foon after 
the finifhing of his labours. It would be unneceffary to pay any 
encomiums on. a charaéter fo well known and refpeéted as Mr. 
Burgh’s, or on a publication that has been fo well received by 
the moft eminent and refpectable charaéters, as hath been that 


* Efpecially as the writer endeavoured fo to difpofe of his fubjeéts as to render 
each volume in a manner corpieat and independent; fo “ as to be fit to 
ftand by itielf without any of the others :” as if each volume was a different 
work, This, however, the reciprocally-dependent nature of his fubjects, with all 
their variety, mede, in a great meafure, impofible: fo that the whole appears to be 
a regular chain of political refearches, in wh.ch every link ieems equally neceflary to 
¢he general circle of information. 
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of the Political Difquifitions. We fhall proceed, therefore, to 
let the Author and the work fpeak for themfelves. 

“In a country, fays Mr. B. which pretends to be free, and 
where, confequently, the people ought to have weight in the govern- 
ment, it is peculiarly neceflary that the people be poffeffed of jult 
notions of the intereft of their country, and be qualified to diftinguith 
between thofe who are faithful to them, and thofe who betray them. 

“¢ It muft, I think, fill every generous mind with indignation, to 
fee our good-natured countrymen abufed over and over, from genera- 
tion to generation, by the fame ftale dog-tricks repeatedly played 
vpon them, by a fucceffion of pretended patriots, who, by thefe 
means, have {crewed out their predeceffors, and wormed themfelves 
into their places. To teach the people a fet of folid political prin- 
ciples, the knowledge of which may make them proof againit fuck 
grofs abufe, is one great object of this publication, 

“< If the people do not Jook with an eye of fevere and unremitting 
jealoufy, after their own great and weighty concerns, in whofe hands 
mutft they leave them? The anfwer is, In thofe of a miniftry. And 
what hope is there, that in fuch hands they will be fafe? In thefe 
collections, under the article miniffers, it will too plainly appear, from 
hiftory, that minifters have genergily been a fet of ambitious, or 
avaritious grandees, who have, by all the worft kinds of urts, thru 
themfelves into power, in order to raife (as they call it) themfelves 
and their families, and to fill their pockets. Entering into public 
{lations with fuch views, it is to be fuppofed, that they would form 
to themfelves an intereft totally feparate and diametrically contrary 
to that of the people, and th‘*.they would debauch the houfe of 
cominons to join them againft thir conftituents. And is it not then 
neceflary, that the people fhould be qualified, and difpofed to take 
care of their own interefts, and fecure themfelves againit fo formida- 
ble a fet of internal enemies? 

« None can be faid to know things well, who do not know them 
* in their beginnings,’ fays Sir W. Temple *. 

« All ought to know what is right, and what is wrong in public 
* affairs,’ fays St. Amand +. 

«* Not only the people, but our ftatefmen and legiflators, may 
from the following colleétions gain lights, and meet with hints, 
which, if properly purfued, may lead them to meafures of a more 
generous kind, than that feries of poor and temporary expedients, 
by which they have long made a {hift to patch up matters, and 
barely keep the machine of government from burfting in ruins about 
them, while the efficiency of the conftitution (as will tod clearly ap- 
pear in the fequel) is annihilated.” 

The ableft politicians, continues our Author, have been in all 
ages the moft defirous of genuine information, that they might 
thence promote the public good. . 

“« If, fays he, on the contrary, any Leviathan of power fhews 
himfelf bent on other objects, than the public good, and witha 


® Pref. te Hitt. Eng, + Pref. to Hift. Parl. 
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brutal effrontery prefumes publicly to turn into ridicule all that tends 
to national benefit,-and to declare, as fome ftatefmen have been 
known to do, That he knows of only one engine of government, 
vize * Finding every man’s price, and giving it to him,’ it is to be 
hoped, that the independent people will find a hook for his jaws, and 
be able to drag him out of that fea of power, in which he wallows, 
that the veflel of the ftate may fail in fafety. 'To point out thofe 
enemies of mankind, and to animate the independent people againtft 
them, is 2s great a fervice as can be done the public.” 

The moderate reader will probably think, from the above 
paflages, that our Author (to ufe his own phrafe) puts too much 
gall in his ink, when he defcribes the political abufes, which 
difgrace our country. But for this he apologizes in the words 
of the celebrated writer of Cato’s Letters, ‘* No man can be too 
defirous of the glory and fecurity of his country, nor too angry 
at its ill ufage, nor too revengeful againit thofe, who abufe and 
betray it.” Doubtlefs if any thing can juftify the refentment 
of a vindidtive fpirit it is the fuicide of betraying one’s country. 
Left the reader, however, fhould imagine, from this fpecimen of 
the writer’s warmth, that he is a furious partizan attached rather 
to men than meafures, we muft do him the juftice to fay, that, 
although he appears to be a moft zealous patriot, he feems, by 
no means a friend to faction. From fome paflages in his work, it 
is true, one would be apt to think he had adopted the diftich of 
Dean Swift, 

I, from my foul, fincerely hate 
All kings and minifters of ftate. 
And yet, from what he fays on commonwealths, it appears he 
is no republican. ‘* There has hardly, fays he, ever been 
known a pure commonwealth, though many an unmixed mo- 
narchy or tyranny. The Evglifh republic, which was demolifhed 
bs the villainous Cromwell, was one of the moft unmixed that 
ever was known. Now I am mentioning republican govern- 
ment, I take this opportunity of entering an exprefs caveat 
againft all accufation of a defire to eltablifh republican principles. 
Ido not think a friend to this nation is obliged to promote a 
change in the conftitution. The prefent form of government by 
king, lords and commons, jf it could be reftored to its fpirit and 
effigency, might be made to yield all the liberty, and all the 
happinets, of which a great and good people are capable in this 
world. ‘Therefore I do not think it worth while to hazard any 
confiderable commotion for the fake merely of changing the 
conftitution from limited monarchy to republican government, 
though I hardly know the rifque it would not be worth while to 
run tor the fake of changing our government from corrupt to 
incorrupt.” 
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The writer, indeed, is as explicit in the declaration of his 
principles, as modeft in his pretenfions to political or literary * 
abilities. As to the former, he fays, he withes the reader to 
think he writes in the fpirit of a true independent whig, whofé 
character Mr. Gordon deferibes as follows. 

* An independent whig fcorns all implicit faith in the ftate, as 
well as the church. The authority of names is nothing to him; he 
judges all men by their aétions and behaviour, and hates a knave 
of his own party as much as he defpifes a fool of another. He 
confents not that any man or body of men fhall do what they 

leafe. He claims a right of examining all public meafures, and 
if they deferve it, of cenfuring them. As he never faw much 
power pofleffed without fome abufe, he takes upon him to watch 
thofe that have it; and to acquit, or expofe them, according as 
they apply it to the good of their country, or their own crooked 
* purpofes f.” ° 

In {peaking of the latter, and the propriety of a private man’s 
writing on government, he apologizes for his undertaking in the 
words of Harrington ; who, in his Oceana, fhrewdly enough 
obferves, that ‘* To fay a man may not write of government, 
unlefs he be a governor, is as abfurd as it would be to fay, a 
man may not make a fea-cart, unlefs he be a pilot.” And, in- 
deed, if atually to govern requires, as this writer infinuates,f 
but moderate abilities, to write upon government cannot require 
greater. 

Votume the rirst is divided into four books: in the firft 
of which, the writer treats of government in general ; in whofe 
firft chapter, he gives us his general idea of its mature and po- 
litical neceflity. 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


* For negligence and familiarity of ftile, the author apologizes as follows. 
® As to the article of yk, 1 am in hopes, every candid reader will allow, that the 
collector of fuch a variety of matter could not well fpend time in gathering the 
flowers of Parnaffus, Such a work as this, adorned with the flights of rhetoric, 
would refemble an anchor (would to God this work may prove an anchor to the tem- 
peft-tofied ftate!) ornamented with carving and gilding, And I cannot help re- 
marking here, that, of late years, we feem to have pafled from too great a negligence 
of ftyle to an excefs on the laboured and finical fide.” 

Though we do not approve of this apology, as a writer may be nervous, correé& 
and even elegant, without being poetical; yet there is great truth in the obfervation, 
that the late admired polifhers of our ftile, have enervated our language, and, by 
affecting fine writing in points and antithefis, have almoft banifhed that manly fime 
plicity for which our beft Englith authors are juftly held in efteem. 

+ Gord. Traé&s, 1. 311. 

} In the following paflage, cited from Cato’s Letters, * There are no fuch 
€ mighty talents neceflary for government as fome, who pretend to them, without 
« poffefiing them, would make us believe. Honett affections, and common. qualifica- 
© tions, are fufficient, and the adminiftration has always been bett executed, and the 
public liberty beft preferved, near the origin and rife of ftates, when plain fenfe, 
* and common honefty alone governed public affairs, and the morals of men were 
* not corrupted by riches and. luxury, nor their underitanding perverted by fubtleries 
f and diftinétions, Great abilities have gencrally, if not always, been employed to 
* mitlead the honeft unwary multitude, and draw them out of the plain paths of 
# public virtue and public good,’ 
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«< If there be, fays he, in any region of the univerfe, an order of 
moral agents living in fociety, whofe reafon is ftrong, whofe paffions 
and inclinations are moderate, and whole difpofitions are turned to 
virtue, to fuch an order of happy beings, legiflation, adminiftration, 
and police, with the endlefsly various and complicated: apparatus of 
politics, mnft be in a great meafure fuperfluous. Did reafon govern 
mankind, there would be little occafion for any other government, 
either monarchical, arifto¢ratical, democratical, or mixed. But 
man, whom we digniiy with the honourable title of Rational, being 
much more frequently influenced, in his proceedings, by fuppofed 
intereft, by paffion, by fenfual appetite, by caprice, by any thing, 
by nothing, than by reafon; it has, in all civilized ages and coun- 
tries, been found proper to frame laws and ftatutes fortified by fanc- 
tions, and to eftablifh orders of men inveited with authority to exe- 
cute thofe laws, and inflict the deferved punifhments upon the vio- 
Jators of them. By fach means only has it been found poflible to pre- 
ferve the general peace and tranquillity. But, fuch is the perverfe 
difpofition of man, the moft unruly of all animals, that this moft 
ufeful inftitution has been generally debauched into an engine of op- 

reffion and tyranny over thofe, whom it was exprefly and folely efta- 
Piithed to defend. And to fuch a degree has this evil prevailed, 
that in almoft every age and country, the government has been the 
principal grievance of the people, as appears too dreadtuily manifeft, 
from the bloody and deformed page of hiftory. For what is general 
hiftory, but a view of the abufes of power committed by thofe, who 
have got it into their hands, to the fubjugation, and deftruétion of 
the human fpecies, to the ruin of the general peace and happinefs, 
and turning the. Almighty’s fair and good world into a butchery of 
its inhabitants, for the gratification of the unbounded ambition of 4 
few, who, in over-throwing the felicity af their fellow-creatures, 
have confounded their own ? 

*¢ That government only can be pronounced confiftent with the 
defign of all government, which allows to the governed the liberty of 
doing what, confiftently with the gexeral good, they may defire to 
‘do, and which only forbids their doing the contrary, Liberty does 
not exclude reftraint ; it only excludes unreafonable reflraint. To 
determine precifely how far perfonal liberty is compatible with the 
gencral good, and of the propriety of focial conduct in all cafes, is a 
matter of great extent, and demands the united wifdom of a whole 
people. And the con/ext of the whole people, as far as it can be ob- 
tained, is indifpenfebly xeceffary to every law, by which the whole 
people are to be bound; elie the whole people are enflaved to the one, 
or the few, who frame the laws for them. i 

** Were acolouy to emigrate from their native land, and fettlein a 
new country, on what would they propofe to beftow their chief ar- 
tention? On fecuring the happineis of the «hole? or on the aggran~ 
dizement of the governor ? If the latter, all mankind would pro- 
nounce thofe colonitts void of common fenfe. But in every abfolute 
monarchy, the aggrandizement of the governor is the fapreme ob- 
et and the happinefs of the peepie is to yield to it. Were only.a 

andful of friends to form themfelves into one of thofe littie focieties we 
calk 
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call clubs; what would be their object? The advantafe of the com- 
pany, or the power of the chair-man? ’ : 

© Very fhrewd was Rumbald’s faying in Charles II’s time, vize 
‘ He did not imagine, the Almighty intended, that the greateft 
‘ part of mankind thould come into the world with faddles on their 
« backs, and bridles in their mouths, and a few ready booted and 
* fpurred to ride the reft to death*.’ 

The Author then proceeds to ¢onfider the obje& of govern 
ment and the fountain of its authority ; which latter he derives 
from the people. He confiders next the nature and ufe of go- 
vernment by reprefentation, and expatiates on the advantages of 
parliamentary government, which have recommended it fo pow- 
erfully to the moft civilized nations. 

Book the fecond; treats profeffedly on the ufe and abufe of par- 
liaments; on which topic, he adduces a long train of political 
evils, that feem to threaten this devoted country with inevitable 
ruin, 

Book the third, treats particularly on the prefent unconftitu- 
tional duration of parliaments; in which he gives a brief hiftory 
of the lengthening and thortening them occafionally, and points 
out the various defeé&ts attending both the ele@tion of their 
members, and their feffion in the houfe. 

In Book the fourth, are difplayed at large, from the beft auitho- 
rities, the effeéts of the above irregularities; and in Book the 
fifth, is made a hideous exhibition of various {cenes of parliamen- 
tary corruption; from which every man, who hath either prin- 
ciple or patriotifm, muft turn with difguft and horrour. 

Volume the fecond, is divided into three books ; in the firft of 
which, the Author treats of places and pénfions; beginning with 
an idea, of a parliament uninfluencéd by thefe douceurs of a 
court, taken from the beft hiftorical and political writers. 

** After wading, fays he, fo long in the Serbonian bog of corrup- 
tion, after havin 

Efcap’d the Stygian pool, tho’ long detain’d 

In that obfcure fojourn, whilft in our flight 

Through utter and thro’ middle darknefs borney 

With other notes, than to th’ Orphean lyre 

We fung of Chaos and eternal night ; MILTON. 
{minifterial influence in parliament will foon bring chaos and eternal 
night upon England, if not diffipated by the exertion of the fpirit of 
a brave people] to fpeak plain profe; after tracing out fuch a mul. 
titude ef foul and fhameful in{tancés of the afcendancy obtained by 
flagitious courts over parliament, it may be fome relief (it will cer- 
tainly be fome inftruction) to the reader, to obferve the difference be- 
tween the conduct of corrupt, and that of uninfluenced parliaments. 

** What a parliament comp'eatly independent would be ; and what 
parliaments accordingly have fometimes been, may, in fome mea- 


*-Burn. Hift. own Times, 11. 316. 
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fure, be conceived from this chapter, which he who can read, come 
paring the idea here given of incorrupt parliaments with what we 
have feen in our debauched times; the Englifhman, I fay, who can 
read what follows without grief and indignation, mutt either be 
incapable of forming any judgment, wherein the interelt of bis coun- 
try lies, and sguorant of what intimately concerns every fubje& of 
the Britifh empire; or he mutt be vofd of all regard for his country, 
and confequently of every virtuous attachment; or he muit be at- 
tached to an intere!t contrary to that of his country, by the fordid 
love of money, as being himfelf a dealer in rank bribery and core 
ruption, 

“< Every free Briton has reafon to wifh that darknefs may over- 
fhidow the anniverfary of /is birth, who firft introduced places and 
penfions into parliament. _ When I have made a few obfervations on 
the complexion of parliament in thofe times, in which it is certain 
that the court did not, becaufe it could not influence them by emclu- 
mentary means, every reader who recollects any thing of the politics 
of modern times (the prefent always excepted) will, on making a 
comparifon, join me in faying 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fluxit. Hor. 
From this impure fountain flows the flream, which is likely to poifon 
Our country and pofterity.” 

With deference, - however, to the opinion of this zealous 
writer, and, in fpite of all the initances, he hath adduced, of 
the patriotic virtue of ancient parliaments, the hiftory of this 
country affords notorious examples, of the meannefs and fervility. 
of its parliaments, in proftituting their privileges to the prero- 
gatives of the crown, even when it was not in the power of the 
latter to reward them fo highly for their complaifance, as it is at 
prefent. It will admit of a doubt, which is the meaneft, for 
parliaments to be bribed or to be bullied. 'Thofe of Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth were moft contemptible in the latter re- 
fpe&, and the bufinefs of the crown was then done as effefually 
in the houfe of commons by intimidation, as it is faidto be now by 
bribery and corruption. Thereis no doubt, however, which mode 
is likely to become the moit permanent: not but that, in the 
end, the beft fyftem of falfe policy muft bring ruin on itfelf and 
the government, that adopts it. 

In Book the fecond, the Author treats of that much-hackneyed 
fubject of taxing the Colonies; in which he appears a warm 
friend to the Americans, and expofes the fuppofed blunders of 
the Britifh adminiftration with great zeal and fpirit. 

Book the third, treats of the army; containing general reflec. 
tions againft ftanding armies in free countries in times of peace, 
fupported by hiftorical fagts, parliamentary tranfactions, {fpeeches, 
&c. relative to the fubje& ; in the feleQion of all which the con- 

iiftent 
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fiftent Author fupports the charaéter he had affumed, of a 
genuine Independent Whig*. 

In Vo.ume the Tuirp and laft, confifting only of one book, 
and the conclufion, this fpirited and judicious writer treats of 
national manners, and their political influence on government, 
as well as the reciprocal influence of government On manners. 
This fubje& he has difcufied in nine chapters, under the follow- 
ing titles. The importance of manners in a ftate.—Luxury 
hurtful to manners and dangerous to ftates.——Of public diver- 
fions, and of gaming and their influence on manners.—Of 
punifhments.—Able itatefmen apply themfelves to forming the 
manners of the people.—Of fpeech and writing, on political 
fubjects, 

On the importance of manners to ftates in general, our 
Author makes among many others, the following hiftorical and 
pertinent reflections. ; 

‘¢ This work profeffes itfelf to be an inquiry into public errors, 
deficiencies, and abufes, And furely there is no grofler error, no 
deficiency more fatal, no abufe more fhameful, than a nation’s lofing 
the proper delicacy of fentiment with regard to right and wrong, 
and deviating into a general corruption of manners. Has ambition 
raifed a tyrant, a Cxfar, or a Charles, to defpotic power? The 
fword of a Brutus, or the axe in the hand of the man in the mafk, 
in a moment fets the people free. Has an ariftocracy of thirty tyrants, 
as at Athens, feized the liberties ofa country ? A bold Thrafybulus + 
may be found, who coming upon them in their fecure hour, fhall, 
by means perhaps feemingly very inadequate, blait all their fchemes, 
and overthrow the edifice of tyranny they had fet up, burying them 
in its ruins. ‘The people thus fet free, if the fpirit of liberty be not 
extinct among them, and in their manners generally corrupt, will 
preferve their recovered liberties. If their manners be fo univerfally 
debauched, as to render them uncapable-of liberty, they will, as the 
degenerate Romans, upon the fall of Julius, fet up an Auguftus in 
his place. It is impofiible to pro @e with certainty concerning 
any country, as the angel did of the devoted cities, that the decline 
of manners in it is univerfal and irretrievable. But where that is the 
cafe, the ruin of that country is unavoidable, the difeafe is incurable. 
For vice prevailing would dettroy not only a kingdom, or an empire, 
but the whole moral dominion of the Almighty throughout the infi- 
nitude of {pace. 

** The excellent Montefquieu { teaches the necefiity of manners, 
in order to gain the effect propofed by laws ; and brings feveral in- 
itances where the manners defeated the purpofe of lews. Nothing, 
he fays, could appear to the Germans more unfupportable than 
Varus’s tribunal. They cut out the tongues of the advocates, who 
pleaded at the bar, with thefe fareaitic words, as related by Tacitus. 

“ . 

* This to fome may appear the more extraordinery, as the writer was 2 Northe 

Briton; whofe political principles are, for the moit part, of a dittevent complexion. 


F Corn, Nep, Vit. Thrafyb, } Monteiq. 11. 119. ) 
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¢ Viper! give over hifling. The trial ordered by the emperor Jufti- 
nian, on occafion of the murder of the king of the Lazians, ap- 
peared to that people a horrible and barbarous thing. Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, haranguing againft the Romans, reproaches them, 
above all things, with the formalities of their courts of juftice, The 
Parthians could not endure a king, fet over them by the Romans, 
becaufe, having been educated in a commonwealth, he was free and 
affable. Even liberty and virtue to an enflaved and vicious people, 
become cdious and infupportable, as a pure air is difagreeable to 
thofe who have lived in a marfhy country. No people ever loft the 
fpirit of liberty but through the fault of their government. 

*« Liberty cannot be preferved, if the manners of the people are 
corrupted; nor abfolute monarchy introduced, where they are fin- 
cere, fays Sidney on Government. 

“When Antigonus, and the Achaians, reftored liberty to the 
Spartans, they could not keep it; the fpirit of liberty was gone. 

‘* When Thrafybulus delivered Athens from the thirty tyrants, 
liberty came too late; the manners of the Athenians were then too 
far gone into licentioufnefs, avarice, and debauchery. There is a 
time, when a people are no longer worth faving. 

** When the Tarquins were expelled, Rome recovered her liberty. 
When Julius was ftabbed, Rome continued in flavery. What occa- 
fioned {uch different confequences from the fame meafure in this fame 
country at different periods? In the times of the Tarquins, Rome 
was incorrupt; in thofe of Cafar, debauched. Even in the dictators? 
times, a few more Catos and Brutufes would have reftored liberty. 
For the people are always interefted againft tyranny, if they can but 
be properly headed. Half the firmnels the Dutch fhewed againft the 
Spanith tyranny, would emancipate France. 

‘* When the Romans were defeated by Hannibal, moft of their allies 

forfook them. But Hiero king of Sicily faw that the conftitution of 
the republic was flill found, and rightly concluded, that fhe would 
recover. He would not have thought fo in the times of Lucullus, 
of Cinna, Syila, &c. when corruption was walting all like a peiti- 
lence. 
* Il ne faut pas beaucoup de Pri’, &c, Great probity is not effen- 
* tially neceflary for the fupport of a monarchy, or delpotic go- 
* vernment. The force of laws in the former, in the latter the arm 
* of the prince lifted up, commands all. In a popular govern- 
* ment, another engine is neceffary, viz. virtue; becaufe nothing 
* elfe will keep up the execution of the laws, and the practice of 
‘ what is right }.’ ‘This fentiment is oracular. And what then is the 
profpect we have before us? 

“« Where the manners of a people are gone, laws are of no avail, 
They will refufe them, or they will neglect them. ‘There are in our 
times more of the laws ineffectual, than thofe that operate. And 
on crery occafion of mifbehaviour, we hear people cry, there ought 
to be fuch or fuch a Jaw made; whereas, upon inquiry, it is perhaps 
fyund that there are already feveral unexceptionable laws upon the 
head ftanding ; but, through want of manners, a mere dead letter.” 


$ Montefy. 1. 31. 
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On the degeneracy of modern manners, and particularlY 
thofe of this country, our zealous moralift expreffes himfelf as 
follows ; 

“* Few things have a more direct influence upon the manners of 
the people, than the pnblic diverfions, and gaming. Of the for- 
mer, the chief are theatrical exhibitions, which ought to be very 
carefully attended to by the rulers of all ftates. Accordingly, when 
Solon obferved with how much avidity the people liftened to old 
Thefpis’s mean compofitions, whofe theatre was a cart, and who, 
inftead of giving out tickets at fo much money each, was paid with 
a goat given by the neighbourhood or quarter where be had enter- 
tained the people, from whence the word Tragedy (a Goat-fong) was 
derived ; Solon, I fay, when he obferved how greedily the people 
liftened to Thefpis’s low fluff, ftruck the ground with his ftaff, noe 
without indignation, crying out, that he forefaw that thefe trifling 
amufements would come to be matter of great importance in life. 
This was thoroughly verified afterwards among both Grecks and 
Romans, infomuch that concerning the latter it was proverbially 
alleged, A Roman wanted nothing but bread and the Circenfian 
games. ‘The theatre, with certain management, might undoubtedly 
¢ made a very powerful inftrument for cultivating either virtee or 
vice in the minds of a people, as it exhibits an affemblage of what 
is moft elegant in the fine arts, poetry, painting, mufic, fpeaking, 
aftion, &c. and as the ftory is drawn from what is the moft ftriking 
in hiftory and in life. It is reckoned by fome, that the firft drama- 
tic pieces were written and performed as atts of religion in honour of 
the gods. Our modern produétions have, generally fpeaking, as 
little tincture of religion as can well be imagined. And yet 1 muft 
obferve, to the honour of the people, not the government of our times, 
that fcarce any age ever deferved more praife an account of the de- 
cency and chaftity of its theatrical compotitions, and the behaviour 
of the actors and aétreffes upon the ftage, than the prefent, if you 
except the female dancers, whofe immodeft curvetting in the air, and 
expofing of their limbs as they do, are both confummately ungrace- 
ful; as every female motion, ‘that is not gentle, and foft, and ten- 
der, like the fex, muit be; but likewife thockingly offenfive to modeft 
eyes, and fatally alluring to thofe already familiarized to vice. This 
is an evil which merits reformation. But it will be much better 
corre€ted by the public difapprobation, than by law. We had a 
licencer of plays in the time of Walpole, but he only inquired, 
whether a new play was anti-minifterial or not. ff it contained 
any fatire on corruption, the index expurgatorius was applied to it by 
the Lord Chamberlain without mercy, So wretchedly do miniflers 


.difcharge their duty; fo miferably do they Gill their important 


ftation. 

«* Demofthenes feverely blamed the degenerate Athenians for di- 
verting the public money raifed for the defence of the ftate, to thews 
and plays by which the people were enervated. ‘ 

‘ A very wife man faid, he believed, if a man were permitted to 
* make all the ballads, he need not care who made the laws of a 

Y 3 * nation. 
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310 Political Difquifitions. 
¢ nation. The ancient legiflators did not pretend to reform the man- 
« ners of the people without the help of the poets *.” 

«« How aultere muft the manners of the Romans have originally 
been, which did not allow a perfon of character to dance! It was a 
faying among them, Nemo fere, &c. ‘ Nobody dances unlefs he be 
« either drunk or mad}.’? The Greeks, however, had no objection 
to this art. 

“‘ There muft have been a confiderable falling off, when Sylla 
won that popular favour by a fhew of lions, which in better times he 
could only have obtained by fubftantial fervices }. 

‘¢ The Olympic games are to be looked upon in a very different 
light from all other public diverfions, fhows, &c. They gave an 
opportunity to all perfons to exhibit their fill and abilities in all the 
accomplifhments which were efleemed in thofe days. They kept up 
a laudable emulation to excel; for, a prize gained on account of the 
meaneft accomplifhment, as fwiftnefs of foot, for inftance, was a 
matter of great honour, as a man’s being victor in that conteft, fup- 
pofed him to be a better runner than any other within the Olympian, 
Nemzan, Elean, or Ifthmian circles. The contefts were alfo ufeful 
for keeping up in the people a pleafure in manly and warlike exer- 
cifes, which was abfolutely neceffary in thofe times, when perfonal 
valour was of fuch confequence, which now is nothing, fince the 
art of war has, by the invention of gun-powder, been wholly 
changed §. 

‘© The combats of Athlete were firft introduced at Rome when 
the manners of the people were confiderably corrupted, of which 
thefe diverfions, with the fhows of gladiators and the like, were tlie 
caufes and fymptoms |]. 

«¢ As for thefe laft, which prevailed more and more as the man- 
ners degenerated more, they are a difgrace to human nature, and 
only Milton’s devils ** ought to be capable of being diverted with 
the fight of men tormenting, cutting with {words, tearing to pieces 
by wild beafts, and deftroying their wretched fellow-creatures. The 
government which fuffered fuch abominations to prevail for fo many 
ages, muft have been very barbarous. For it is not neceflary, in 
order to make a people martial and brave, to make them infernal 
furies. , 

‘* We find, that players, on account of their debauchery, were 
banithed from Italy in the debauched times of Tiberius ++; and that 
games of hazard, and concerts of mufic, were forbidden tf. It is 
not known what the harm of thofe mufical entertainments might be, 

letcher, p. 372. 

+ See Ciccro’s Oration in defence of a man of confular rank accuftd of the 
crime of dancing. 

+ Ant. Univ. Hift. x11 33. 

§ See the learned account of the Olympic. games, prefixed by my late efteemed 
friend Gilbert Weft, Ef. to his Tranilacion of Pindar, 

ff Aut. Univ. Hitt. x11. 354. 

*#* Referring to the poet’s account of the diverfions with which the demons 
amufed themfelves during Satan’s abfence. Parad. Loft, Book II. 

f+ Ant. Univ. Hitt, xiv. 184, $4 Ubid. x11, gso. 
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Perhaps they were of the fame kind with the mufic-houfes in Holland» 
which are public brothels. 

*¢ Antoninus led a private life in the imperial court of Rome*, 
Aurelius hated the public diverfions, and talked with his minifters 
about the public bufinefs the whole time of his attending themf. 
Conftantine put a ftop to the fhows of gladiators {. ‘lhe Emperor 
Honorius totally abolithed the thows ‘of gladiators §. 

«* A motion was made, A. D. 1735, in parliament, for reftraining 
the number of playhoufes ||. It was obferved, that there were then 
in London, the opera-houfe, the French playhoufe in the Haymar- 
ket, and the theatres in Covent-Garden, Drury-lane, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and Goodman’s-fields ; and that it was no lefs furprizing than 
fhameful to fee fo great a change for the worfe in the temper and in- 
clinations of the Britifh nation, who were now fo extravagantly ad- 
dicted to lewd and idle divertions, that the number of playhoufes in 
London was double to that of Paris. ‘That we now exceeded in le- 
vity even the French themfelves, from whom we learned thefe and 
many other ridiculous cuftoms, as much unfuitable to the manners 
of an Englifhman or a Scot, as they were agreeable to the air and 
levity of a Monfieur: that it was aftonifhing to all Europe, that 
Italian eunuchs and fingers fhould have fet falaries equal to thofe of 
the lords of the treafury, and judges of England. After this it was 
ordered, nem. con. that a bill be brought in, purfuant to Sir John 
Barnard’s motion, which was done accordingly: but it was afier- 
wards dropt, on account of a claufe offered to be inferted in the faid 
bill, for enlarging the power of the lord chamberlain, with regard 


Sa a ne 





to the licenfing of plays. i 
‘«« Plays and other public diverfions were ftopped by parliament, he 

A. D. 1647, for half a year. Several lords protefted becaufe it was (4 

not for perpetuity **, ie 
‘* Petitions were prefented, A. D. 1738, from the city, univer- if 


fity, and merchants of Edinburgh, againit licenfing a playhoufe ++. i: 
** The reader fees, that, though 1 have mentioned the entertain- yy 
ments of the theatre among thofe abufes of our times, of which this rf 
work exhibits a general furvey ; I have not abfolutely condemned f 
them: on thecontrary, I have confeffed the ufe, which a fet of able f 
fiatefman might make of them in reforming and improving the man- 
ners of the people: the particulars of which I leave to be found and i } 
applied by men of wifdom and of public fpirit.” ie 
The filly and pernicious amufements of mafquerades, our Au- : 
thor treats with a fpirit of ridicule, that might have done credit 
to the pen of a Swift: and, indeed, through the whole work, 
he appears, w:thout defign, to have adapted his ftile to his fub- 
je&, with great verfatility. But there would be no end of ¢ 
quotation, fhould we feleé&t only the flighteft fpecimens, of the Feo 
vaft variety of information and entertainment here prefented ~ 


US. 


* Ant. Univ. Hift. xv. 197. + Ibid. 209. t Thid. 58r. 
§ Ibid. xvi. 4o2. | Deb, Com, 1x. 93. ** Yarl Hil xv 112- 
t+ Ded. Com, x. 9. 
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312 Watfon’s Hiftory of the Parifh of Halifax, in Yorkpire, 


The conclufion, as it is ftiled, which occupies nearly half the 
volume, is an earneft and fepfible Addrefs to the independent 
part of the people of Great Britain, Ireland and the Colonies, 
But we muft here take leave of this valuable compilation ; which 
we recommend to the reader’s perufal, asthe moft inftructive and 
interefting mifcellany of political and moral information, that is 
extant in the Englith language. 





ART. VII. Hiflory and Antiquities of the Parifh of Halifax, in 
Yorkfoire. By the Rev. Fohn Watjan, M.A. Continued from 
page 151, and concluded, 


Next to the account of the principal families, that have inha- 
bited the parifh of Halifax, Mr. Watfon proceeds to give that of 
the lands, &c. belonging to religious houfes: with an cnumera- 
tion of the churches and chapels in the vicarage; including a 
particolar account of the principal monuments, in{criptions and 
epitaphs to be found in their cemeteries. Next follows the 
biographical hiftory, or the lives and charzfters of learned and 
otherwife celebrated perfons, of Halifax parifh. Among thefe 
we find the following account, of that famous divine Archbifhop 
Tillotfon. . 

STILLOTSON, JORR. 

Born at Haugh-end, in the townfhip of Sowerby, in this parith, 
under the Topographical Account of which townfhip, I have already 
given the pedegree of his family. And there is the le{s reafon to be 
particular about the aétions of hie hfe, on account of the tollowing 

ublications, viz. ‘ the Life of the mof Rev. Father in God Jobn 
Fillotion, Archbifhop of Canterbury, compiled from the Minutes of 
the Rev. Mr. Young, late Dean of Sclifbury. By °. H. M.A. with 
many curious Memoirs, communicated by the late Right Rev. 
Gilbert, Lord Bifhop of Sarum.” London, 1717, Svo, “2. The 
Life of the moft Rev. Dr. John Tillotfon, Lord Archbifhop of Cans 
terbury, compiled chiefly trom his original Papers, and Letters. 
By Thomas Birch, D.D.” London, 8vo. 1753, fecond edit. 3. 
His Life inferted in the Biographia Britannica, p. 3944. 1 hall, 
therefore, only take notice of what thefe, and others, have omitted. 

** It is very remarkable, that Wright, in his Hittory of Halifax, 
p- 154, {peaking of the difpute relating to the Archbithop’s being 
baptized in the church, fais, ‘1 myfelf have twenty times looked at 
* his name in the regifter, and to the belt of my remembraace, there 
* were four others chriftened the fame day with him, whofe names 
* were all wrote down in the fame hand, and fame ink, without the 
* jeaft interlineation.” Such an information as this, one would 
think, might be depended upon as exa@; and yet when I fearched 
the fame regifter, 1 found his name to be the laft of feven, who were 
baptifed together, and entered ia thefe words, * Bapt. Ocix, 3, 1630, 
* John Robert Tilietion, Seurb,’ 

ee The 
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** The following original Lettter, which is in my poffeflion, feoms 
not to have been known to any of the compilers of the Archbifhop's 
life. 

‘ For his much refpected Friend Mr. Roote, att Sorbey, 
* are thefe. in Yorkefhire. 
23h 

* To excufe the flownes and infrequency of writeing, is growne a 
thing foe complementall and common in the frontifpeece of every 
letter, that I have made choice rather to put myfelfe upon your 
candor to frame an excufe for mee, than goe about my felfe to doe it. 
I cannot but thankefully acknowledge my engagements to you for 
your kindnes fhowne to mee, both when | was in the country, and 
at other times; I fhall not here let my peo run out into comple- 
mental lines, gratitude (and that as much as may bee) being all that 
I defire to expreffe. As forour Univerfity aftayres, things are as 
they was [fo in original] before I came into the country, only wee 
have leffe hopes of procuring Mr. Tho, Goodwin for our Matter 
then wee then had. Wee are in expectation of the Vifitors every 
‘day, but what will bee done at their comming we cannot 

gueffe. The engagement is either comming dotne hither, or (as £ 

heare) already come, to which how foone wee fhall bee calied upon 

to fubfcribe, wee knowe not ; as for my felfe I do not (for prefeat) 

at all feruple the taking of it, yet, becavie 1 dare not confide too 

much to my own judgement, or apprehenfion of things, and be- 

caufe matters of fuch ferious confequence require no little caution 

and confideration, therefore I fhall defire you (as foone as with con- 

venience you can) to returne mee your opivion of it in two or three 

lines. Mr. Rich. Holbrooke defired me to prefent his refpects to 

you and your wife, to whom alfoe I defire you to prefeut my bei 

refpeéts, as alfoe to your fon, Joh. Hopkinfon, and his wite. 
* Noe more, but your prayers for him who remaines, 

* Clare-Hall, Yours, whilt 
‘Dec. 6, 1649. JOH, TILLOTSON.” 

** What fort of anfwer was given to the above, does not appear, 
but as Mr. Roote, who at that tme was preacher at Sowerby Chapel, 
was one of the puritans, it is probable that he would not diffuade 
Mr. Tillotfon from complying with that engagement here mentioned, 
which was an act fubitituted in the room of the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, and was ordered to be taken by every one who held 
either office, or benefice, ‘ that they would be true and faithfull to 
‘the government ettablifhment, without king or houfe of peers.” 
Add to this, that Mr. Tillotfon, who at that time was an under- 
graduate of Clare-hall, and very young, was under the care of Mr; 
Clarkfon, tutor there, who alfo was a puritan, and attached to the 
government then in being. It does not appear, however, that Mr. Til- 
lotfon lang adhered to the principles, efpecially the religious ones, 
which he may have been fuppofed to have received either from his fa- 
ther or college tutor, for his writings breath a quite different ipirit from 
the {tiff rigid fentiments of thofe times ; in particular, when Dean of 
Canterbury, he preached before his father atSowerby Chapel, avaink 
the dottrine of Calvin, probably with an intent to rect:fy his father’s 

notions 5 
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notions; and one Dr. Maud, who had frequent difputes with the 
archbifhop’s father about predettination, afking him, how he liked 
his fon’s difcourfe? the old man replied, in his ufual way when he 
afferted any thing with earneitneis, ‘I profefs he has done more harm 
* shan good.’ 

“‘The following anecdote was told me by the late Rev. Mr. 
Tillotfon, fur-mafter of St. Paul’s fchool, who had it from Dr. 
Secker, when Bifhop of Oxford.—When the famous Duke of Buck- 
ingham prefented Dr. Tillotfon to King Charles II. after faying, that 
he introduced to his Majefty the graveit divine of the church or Eng- 
land, he flepped forward, and in a lower tone faid to the King. 
© And of fo much wit, that if he chofe it, he covld make a better 
* comedy than ever your Majefty laughed at.” But on what grounds 
the duke faid this I cannot conceive, for the dactor has left no [pe- 
cimen of this kind of wit behind him. Perhaps he had an incli- 
nation to ferve the doctor, and knew that this was one effectual way 
to recommend him to the king. 

¢ [tis commonly faid about Sowerby, that Robert Tillotfon went 
to London to fee his fon, then Dean of Canterbury, and being in 
the drefs of a plain countryman, was infulted by one of the dean’s 
fervants, for enquiring if John Tillotfon was at home; his perfon, 
however, being defcribed to the dean, he immediately went to the 
door, and in the fight of his fervauts fell down upon his knees to afk 
bleiling of the ftranger.” 

To this account of Archbifhop Tillotfon, we fhall beg leave 
to add the Memoirs of our Author. 

“ WATSON, JOHN 

The Author of this book, was the eldeft fon of Legh Watfon, by 
Hetther, daughter, and at laft heirefs, of Mr. John Yates of Swin- 
ton, in Lancathire. He was born in the townfhip of Lyme-cum- 
Hanley, in the parifh of Prefibury, in Chefhire, March 26, 1724, 
O. S. and having been brought up at the grammar-fchools of Eccles, 
Wigan, and Manchefter, all in Laticafhire, he was admitted a com- 
moner in Brazen-nofe College, Oxford, April, 7, 1742. In Mi- 
chaelmas Term 1745, he took the degree of B.A. June 27, 1746, he 
was elected a fellow of Brazen-nofe College, being chofen into a 
Chethire Fellowfhip, as being a Prefloury parifh man. On the title 
of his fellowfhip, he was ordaiued a Deacon at Chefter, by Dr. 
Samuel Peplee, Bithop of Chefter, Dec. 21, 1746. After his year 
of probation, as fellow, was ended, and his reiidence at Oxford no 
longer required, he left the college ; and his firk employment in the 
church was the Curacy of Runcorn, in Chefhire; here he ftaid only 
three months, and removed from thence to Ardwick, near Manchet- 
ter, Where he was an aflilant curate at the chapel there, and pri- 
vate tutor to the three fons of Samuel Birch. of Ardwick, Efq. Dur- 
ing his refidence here, he was privately ordained a prieft at Cheiter, 
by the above Dr. Peploe, May 1, 1748, and took the degree of 
M.A, at Oxford, in A&t Term, the fame year. From Ardwick he 
removed to Ifalitax, and was licenfed to the euracy there O@. 19 
j 7» 

1750, by Dr. Matthew Hatton, Archbithop of York. June 1, 
1752, he married Sufanna, daughter and heirefs of the late Rev. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Allon, Vicar of Sandbach, in Chefhire, vacating thereby hiS 
fellowfhip at Oxford. Sept. 3, 1754, he was licenfed by the abov® 
Dr. Hutton, om the prefentation of George Legh, LL.D. Vicar of 
Halifax, to the perpetual Curacy of Ripponden, in the parith of 
Halifax. Here he rebuiit the curate’s houfe, at his own expence, 
laying out above four hundred pounds upon the fame, which was 
more than a fourth part of the whole fum he there received, not- 
withftanding which, his «worthy fucceflor threatened’ him with a pro- 
fecution in the fpiritual court, if he did not allow him ten pounds for 
dilapidations, which for the fake of peace, he complied with. . 
«+ Feb. 17, 1759, he was elected a Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries in London, being invited to accept of that honor by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Willoughby, of Parham, prefident of that 
fociety. July 11, 1761, he was married at Ealand, in Halifax 
parifh, to Ann, daughter of Mr. James Jaques, of Leedes, Mer- 
chant. Auguit 17, 1706, he was inducted to the Rectory of Men- 
ingfby, in Lincolnfhire, being prefented thereto by the Right Hon. 
Lord Strange, then Chancellor of the Datchy of Lancatter, which 
he refigned in the year 1769, on being promoted to the valuable 
Reétory of Stockport, in Chefhire. His prefentation to this, by Sir 
George Warren, bore date July 30,° 1769, and he was induéted 
thereto Auguit the zd following. Apnil 11, 1770, he was ap- 
pointed one of the domettic chaplains to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dyfart. April 24, 1770, having received his dedimus for a¢ting as 
a juflice of the peace in the county of Chefter, he was fworn into 
that office on that day. O&. 2, 1772, he received his dedimus for 
acting as a juitice of peace for the county of Lancafler, and was 
fworn in according!y- i 
‘«* He has publithed, 1. A Difcourfe from Philipp. iv. 5. preached 
in Halifax Church, July 28, 1751, printed at Manchefter, in 8vo. 
and intitled, Moderation ; or, A candid Difpofition towards thofe 
that differ from us, recommended and enforced; with a Preface, 
containing the reafon of its publication. The firft impreffion of this 
being quickly fold, it paffed through a fecond edition. 2. An Apo- 
logy for his Conduct yearly, on the 3oth of January, printed at 
Manchetter, in 8vo, and annexed to this, is a Sermon preached in 
Ripponden-chapel, on the 3oth of January, 1755, from Romans 
xiii, 4. intitled, ‘* Kings fhould obey the Laws.” 3. A Letter to 
the Clergy of the Church known by the Name of Unitas Fratrum, 
or Moravians, concerning a remarkable Book of Hymns ufed in their 
Congregations, pointing out feveral Inconfittencies and Abfurdities 
in the faid Book, ‘This alfo was printed at Manchefter, in 1756, 
8vo. 4. Some Account of a Roman Station lately difcovered on the 
borders of Yorkfhire, read before the Society of Antiquaries, Feb, 
20, 1766, and printed in the Archzologia of that Suciety, vol. i, 
p- 215. -¢. A miflaken Paflage in Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory ex- 
plained ; 1ead before the faid Society, Feb. 27, 17663 and printed 
in the fame volume, p. 221. 6. Druidical Remains in or near the 
Parith of Halifax, in Yorkthire, difcovered and explained; read be- 
fare the faid Society, Nov. 21, 1771, and inferted in the fecond 
volume 
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volume of the Archzologia, p. 353. This laft is reprinted in this 
Hiilory of Halifax, with alterations. 

“« Several other fugitive pieces of his have been publifhed in dif- 
ferent periodical papers, without his name; and he has in manu- 
{cript ready for the prefs, An Hiftory of the Antient Earls of 
Warren and Surry, proving the Warrens of Poynton, in Chefhire, 
to be lineally and legally defcended from them. He is alfo preparing 
to publith the antiquities of a part of the county of Chefter; like- 
wife thofe of a part of the county of Lancafter. For the two laft, he 
will be thatkful to any gentlemen who will favor him with their 
communicatiors.” 

Our Author proceeds next to remark on the peculiar dialect 
of Halifax parith; introducing a vocabulary of words ufed in 
that diftri&, with conjectures about their derivations, Next 
follows an account of the charitable donations within the vicarage 
of Halifax; alfo a catalogue of plants growing in the parifh, 
defcribed after the manner of Hudfon and Linneus; with 
which the volume ends, 





ART. VII. Devotional Pieces, compiled from the Pfalms and the 
Book of Fob: to which are prefixed, Thoughts on the Devotional 
Tafte, on Sects, and on Eftablijbments. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, 

Praife is devotion fit for mighty mirds: 
‘The differing world’s agreeing facrifice, Gonp1BERT. 

Tt is with particular pleafure we have perufed the ingenious 
and well-written introduction to thefe devotional pieces ; in 
which the Author’s thoughts, on the fpirit and fuccefs of 1e- 
ligious fe&ts and eftablifhments, abound equally with juft obfer- 
vation, pertinent remark and refined reflection. In doing juf- 
tice, however, to the elegance and elevation of the Author’s * 
ftyle and fentiment, we muft not overlook a defeé in philfo- 
phical propriety, that affeéts her whole argument refpecting de- 
votional talte, and even renders problematical the utility of the 
publication itfelf. 

The writer fets out with adopting a diftin&tion of a late moft 
amiable and elegant writer, that Religion may be confidered in 
three different views. 

** As a fyftem of opinions, its fole object is truth, and the only 
faculty that has any thing to do with it is Reafon, exerted in the 
freeft and moft difpaffionate enquiry. As a principle regulating our 
conduct, Religion is a habit, and like all other habits, of flow 
growth, and gaining ftrength only by repeated exertions. But it 
may likewife be coniidered as a tafte, an affair of fentiment and feel- 
ing, and in this fenfe it is properly called Devotion. Its feat is in 
the imagination and the paffions, and it has its fource in that relifk 


* Mrs. Barbauld, late MifS Anna Letinja Aikin, 
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for thie fublimie, the vaft, and the beautiful, by which we tafte the 
charms of poetry and other compofitions that addrefs our finer feel- 
ings; rendered more lively and interefting by a fenfe of gratitude for 
perfonal benefits. It is in a great degree conftitutional, and is by no 
means found in exaét proportion to the virtue of a character, 

‘* Jt is with relation to this laft view of the fubject that the obfer- 
vations in this eflay are hazarded.” 

It is with much modefty and propriety our Author fays 
hazarded ; as we are perfuaded, her obfervations on this head 
will appear fo novel and ta/?y, to religioufly-difpofed minds which 
only are capable of the relifh of piety, as to favour too little 
of the facred fimplicity of genuine devotion. Indeed the pro- 
priety, of all the three divifions in the diftinétions adopted, 
might be difputed*; but we have immediate bufinefs only with 
the object before us. This writer laments that, 

** Though as a rule of life, the authority and falutary effects of 
religion are pretty univerfally acknowledged, and though its tenets 
have been defended with fuficient zeal; its affections languifh, the 
fpirit of devotion is certainly at a very low ebb amongft us, and 
what is furprizing, it has fallen, I know not how, into a certain 
contempt, and is treated with great indifference, amongit many of 
thofe who value themfelves on the purity of their faith, and who are 
diftinguifhed by the fweetnefs of their morals. As the religious 
affections in a great meafure rife and fall with the pulfe, and are 
affected by every thing which acts upon the imagination are, they 
apt to run into itrange exceffes, and if directed by a melancholy or 
enthufiaftic faith, their workings are often too firong for a weak 
head, or a delicate frame; and for this reafon they have been almoft 
excluded from religious worfhip by many perfons of real piety. J¢ 
is the charafter of the prefent age to allow little 10 fentiment, and all the 
warm and generous emotions are treated’as romantic by the fuper- 
cilious brow of a cold-hearted philofophy. The man of fcience, 
with an air of fuperiority, leaves them to fome florid declaimer who 
profeffes to work upon the paffions of the lower clafs, where they are 
fo debafed by noife and nonfenfe, that it is no wonder if they move 
difguft in thofe of elegant and better-informed minds,” 

Admitting, for argument’s fake all this to be true ¢, where is 
the great caufe of complaint? If perfons may poffefs, “ purity 
of faith and fweetnefs of morals,” if they may be really pious 
and virtuous without the fpirit of devotion ; why lament its luke- 
warmnefs and decay? Is it to be regretted, merely becaufe 
many good fouls are thence deprived of the “ pleafures of deyo- 
tion” ?—Our Author fays, ‘* To vindicate the pleafures of de- 


% Particularly the fieft ; in which religion is regarded as a fyftem of opinions, 
of the trath of which reafon ale is made the competent judge. Unleis mere natural 
religion (which is now become little better than no religion at all) is here meant, 
this diftinétion is certainly exceptionable. There isa fyttem of religion, which we 
believe our amiable Author profetfes, whofe fublime truths cannot a// be fubjected to 
the criterion of reafon. 

+ Which, however, we, by no means, do, in realitye 
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votion from thofe who have neither tafte or knowledge about 
them, is not the prefent object. It rather deferves our inquiry, 
what caufes have contributed to check the operation of religious 
impreflions, amongft thofe who have fteady principles, and are 
well-difpofed to virtue.”---But it may be afked, of what ufe are 
religious impreffions if confidered merely as incentives to devo- 
ticn ?---Is the pofleffion or exertion of that fpirit a moral or re- 
ligious duty ? If fo, furely it had better be ranked under the 
fec ond divifion abovementioned, and referred to habit ; which as 
the Author juftly obferves, gains ftrength by exercife. It would 
be furely difcouraging to a religious mind, to refle& that the 
difcharge, of an important duty either toward God or man, 
fhould depend on conflitution, and its capacity of performing 
fach duty rife and fall with the pe Ife! Can it be reafonably ’ 
believed, we fay, that perfons ‘* of fteady principles and well- 
difpofed to virtue,” fhould be incapable ef confcientioufly dif- 
charging their moral and religious duties, merely for want of 
a tafle ?---This writer fays, ‘* It is the character of the prefent 
age to allow little to fentiment.” If in the prefent age fhe in- 
cludes the laft thirty years, the is certainly miftaken. The tafe 
for fentiment hath prevailed in almoft all the popular pro- 
duétions within this period; we have had it ferved up in 
ail modes of cookery, from the ragofts of Johnfon’s Ram- 
bler, down to the hafhes of Hawkefworth’s Adventurer, and 
Langhorne’s Effufions of flummery: we have relifhed it in the 
portable foup of Yorick’s Sentimental Journey, and even fwal- 
lowed it ftewed down into novels, frittered into farces, and frying 
in the bubble-and-fqQueak of a Sentimental Magazine. To be 
ferious, even cur philofophers, our Hutchinfons, our Reids 
and our Beatties, have given the prefent age a furfeit of fenti- 
ment.---But, be this as it may, itis with no good reafon our 
Author exclaims againft ‘* the fupercilious brow of cold-hearted 
philofophy,” for treating the fervour of devout emotions as rou 
mantic, unlefs fhe had been more explicit in fetting forth its 
religious ufe or moral merit*. Not that we entertain the 
fanatical ideas of thofe rigid puritans, who in the laft, and in 
the beginning of the prefen t century, excluded praife from pub- 
lic worfhip. We think praife and prayer equally becojning a 
dependent created Being: but, as we look upon them both as 
idle, unlefs regarded as religious duties, we would rather abide 





* Philofophy, ov Mrs. Berbauld, reprefents the deity.in too abftraéted a manner 
to engage our’atieétrons-——She talks alfo of a wonderful timilitade between the 
ex pretiion of cur love to the Deity, and that of a young fellow to his miftrefs s 
[i age 23] confefling at the fametime, that devotion does ia no fmall degree refemble 
that fanciful kind. of loves which depends not en des fentes. 
philofophy is right, and ovr Author is wrong here, 
diate interpofition ofthe Bes iv, to imprefs the f a} Wil 
excellence, which, fhe fays, is the fousce of devetion. 
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by the old phrafeology, and impute both our defire and ability, 
to fulfill thofe duties, to habit or “ the gifts of divine grace,” 
than to the poffeflion of any conftitutional inclination, indicated 
by the new-fangled term of devotional ta/le ! * 

“Having dealt thus plainly with this ingenious writer, as 
Critics, we come to the more agreeable tafk of prefenting our 
readers with fentiments ; to which neither we nor they, we pre- 
fume, can make exception. ‘Thefe are our Author’s remarks on 
feéts and eftablithments ; in which is difplayed no inconfiderable 
knowledge in the hiftory of manners, and religious revolutions 
of mankind. , 

«© A fect may only differ from an eftablifhment, as one abfurd 
opinion differs from another: but there is a character and cait of 
manners belonging to each, which will be perfectly diftiné ; and of 
a feet, the character will vary as it is a rifing or a declining fect, per- 
fecuted or at eafe. Yet while divines have wearied the world with 
canvafling contrary doctrines and jarring articles of faith, the philo- 
fopher has not confidered as the fubject deferved what fituation was 
moft favourable to virtue, fentiment, and pure manners. To a phi- 
lofophic eye, free from prejudice, and accuftomed to large views of 
the great polity carried on in the moral world, perhaps varying and 
oppofite forms may appear proper, and well calculated for their re- 
fpective ends; and he will neither with entirely to deftroy the old, 
nor wholly to crufh the new. 

“< The great line of divifion between different modes of religion, 
is formed by eftablifhments and fects. In an infant fect, which is 
always in fome degree a perfecuted one, the ftrong union and entire 
atfe&tion of its followers, the facrifices they make to principle, the 
force of novelty, and the amazing power of fympathy, all contribute 
to cherifh devotion. It rifes even to paflion, and abforbs every other 
fentiment. Severity of manners impofes refpect ; and the earneftnefs 
of the new profelytes renders them infenfible to injury, or even to 
ridicule. A ftrain of eloquence, often coarfe indeed, but ftrong and 
perfuafive, works like leaven in the heart of the people. In this 
ftate, all outward helps are fuperfuous, the living fpirit of devotion 
is amongft them, the world finks away to nothing before it, and 
every object but one is annihilated. ‘The focial principle mixes with 
the flame, and renders it more intenfe; ftrong parties are formed, 
and friends or lovers are not more clofely conne¢ted than the members 
of thefe little communities. 

«« Te is this kind of devotion, a devotion which thofe of more 
fettled and peaceable times can only gues at, which made amends to 
the firft Chriftians for all they refigned, and all they fuffered: this 
draws the martyr to a willing death, and enables the confeflor to en- 
dure a voluntary poverty. But this ftage cannot laft long ; the heat 
ot perfecution abates, and the fervour of zeal feels a proportionable 
decay. Now comes on the period of reafoning and examination, 


* In thista/y age it is, indeed, common to talk of a tafte for mvfick, a tafte for 
painting, a tatte for pleature, &c.; but forthe love of decency do not let ustalk ofa 
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The principles which have produced fuch mighty effects on the minds 
of men, acquire an importance, and become objects of the public 
attention. Opinions are canvafled, Thofe who before bore tetti- 
mony to their religion only by patient fuffering, now defend it with 
argument; and all the keennefs of polemical difquifition is awakened 
on either fide. The fair and generous idea of religious liberty, 
which never originates in thé breaft of a triumphant party, now 
begins to unfold itfel To vindicate chefe rights, and explain thefe 
principles, learning, which in the former ftate was defpifed, is affi- 
duoufly cultivated by the fectaries ; their minds become enlightened, 
and a large porticn of knowledge, efpecially religious knowledge, is 
diffafed through their whole body: Their manners are lefs auftere, 
without having as yet loft any thing of their original purity. Their 
minifters gain refpeé&t as writers, and their pulpit difcourfes are 
ftudied and judicious. The moft unfavourable circumftance of this 
era is, that thofe who diflent, are very apt to atquire a critical and 
difputatious fpitit; for, being continually callea upon to defend doc- 
trines in which they ditfer trom the generality, their attention is early 
turned to the argumentative part of religion ; and hence we fee that 
fermons, which afford food for this tafte, are with them thought of 
more importance than prayer and praife, though thefe latter are un- 
doubtedly the more genuine and indifpenfible parts of devotion. 

*¢ This then is the fecond period ; the third approaches faft: men 
grow tired of a controverfy which becomes infipid from being ex- 
haufted ; perfecution has not only céafed, it begins to be forgotten ; 
and from the abfence of oppofition in either kind, fprings a fatal and 
fpiritlefs indifference. ‘That fobriety, induftry, and abftinence from 
fafhionable pleafures, which diftinguifhed the fathers, has made the 
fons wealthy ; and eager to enjoy their riches, they long to mix with 
that world, a feparation from which was the beft guard to their vir- 
tues. A fecret fhame creeps in upon them, when they acknowledge 
their relation to a difefteemed teét; they therefore endeavour to file 
cff its peculiarities, but in fo doing they deftroy its very being. 
Connettions with the eftablifhment, whether of intimacy, bufinefs, 
or relationfhip, which formerly, from their fuperior zeal, turned to 
the advantage of the fect, now operate againft it. Yet thefe con- 
nections are formed more frequently than ever; and thofe whoa 
little before, foured by the memory of recent fuffering, betrayed 
perhaps an averfion from having any thing in common with the 
church, now affect to come as near it as poffible; and, like a little 
boat that takes a large veflel in tow, the fure confequence’is, the 
being drawn into its vortex, They aim at elegance and fhow in 
their places of worhhip, the appearance of their preachers, &c. and 
thus impoliticly awaken a tafte it is impoffible they fhould ever gratify. 
They have ‘worn off many forbidding fingularities, and are grown 
more aimable and pléafing. But thofe fingularities were of ufe: 
they fet a mark upon them, they pointed them out to the world, and 
fo obliged perfons thus diftinguifhed to exemplary ftriftnefs. No 
longer obnoxious to the world, they are open to all the fedutions of 
it. Their minifter, that re{pectable charaéter which once infpired 
reverence and affectionate efleem, their teacher and their guide, is 
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now dwindled into the mere leader of the public devotions; or lower 
yet, a perfon hired to entertain them every week with an elegant dif- 
courfe. In proportion as his importance decreafes, his falary fits 
heavy on the people; and he feels himfelf depreffed, by that moit 
cruel of al mortifications to a generous mind, the confcioufnefs of 
being a burthen upon thofe from whom he derives his fcanty fapport. 
Unhappily, amidft this change of manners, there are forms of firict- 
nefs, and a fet of phrafes introduced in their firft enthufiafm, which 
Rill fubfift: thefe they are afhamed to ufe, and know not how to de- 
cline: and their behaviour, in confequence of them, is awkward and 
irrefolute. Thofe who have fet out with the largeft hare of myfticiim. 
and flighty zeal, find themfelves particularly embarraffed by this cir- 
cumftance. 

** When things are come to this crifis, their tendency is evident: 
and though the intereft and. name of a fect may be kept up for a time 
by the generofity of former ages, the abilities of particular men, or 
that reluétance which keeps a generous mind from breaking old con- 
nections; it muft in a fhort courfe of years melt away into the efta- 
blifhment, the womb and the grave of all other modes of religion” 

The reafons for the duration of eftablifhed religions, our au- 
thor enumerates as follows : 

‘« An eftablifhment affeéts the mind by fplendid bvildings, mufic, 
the myfterious pomp of ancient ceremonies; by the facrednefs of pe- 
culiar orders, habits, and titles; by its fecular importance; and by 
connecting with religion, ideas of order, dignity, and antiquity. It 
{peaks to the heart, thro’ the imagination and the fenfes; and though 
it never can raife devotion fo-high, as we have defcribed it in a be< 
gining fect, it will preferve it from ever finking into contempt. As 
to a woman in the glow of health and beauty, the moft carelefs drefs 
is the moft becoming; but when the frethnefs of youth is worn off, 
greater attention is nectflary, and rich ornaments are required to 
throw an air of dignity round her perfon ; fo while a feét retains its firft 
Ferree fimplicity, and affectionate zeal, it wants nothing an efta- 

lifhment could give; but that once declined, the latter becomes far 
more refpectable. The faults of an eftablifiment grow venerable from 
length of time; the improvements of a fe&t appear whimfical from 
their novelty. Antient families, fond of rank, and of that order 
which fecures it to them, are on the fide of the former. Traders in- 
cline to the latter; and fo do generally men of genius, as it favours 
their originality of thinking. An eftablifhment leans to fuperftition, 
a fect to tanaticifm; the one is a more dangerous and violent excefs, 
the other more fatally debilitates the powers of the mind ; the one is 
a deeper colouring, the other a more lafting dye: but the coldnefs 
and langour of a declining fect produces fcepticifm. Indeed, a fect 
is never ftationary, as it depends entirely on paffions and opinions ; 
though it oftens attains excellence, it never refts in it, but is always 
in danger of one extreme or the other; whereas an old eftablith- 
—— whatever elfe it may want, poflefles the grapdear arifing from 
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The principles which have produced fuch mighty effets on the minds 
of men, acquire an importance, and become obje&s of the public 
attention. Opinions are canvafled. Thofe who before bore tetti- 
mony to their religion only by patient fuffering, now defend it with 
argument; and all the keennefs of polemical difquifition is awakened 
on either fide. The fair and generous idea of religious liberty, 
which never originates in thé breaft of a triumphant party, now 
begins to unfold itfelf. To vindicate thefe rights, and explain thefe 
principles, leartiag, which in the former ftate was defpifed, is aff- 
duoufly cultivated by the fectariés ; their minds become enlightened, 
and a large portion of knowledge, efpecially religious knowledge, is 
iffafed through their whole body: Their manners are lefs auftere, 
without having as yet loft any thing of their original purity. Their 
minifters gain refpe&t as writers, and their pulpit difcourfes are 
ftudied and judicious. The moft unfavourable circumftance of this 
era is, that thofe who diflent, are very apt to atquire a critical and 
difputatious fpitit ; for, being continually callea upon to defend doc- 
trines in which they ditfer from the generality, their attention is early 
turned to the argumentative part of religion ; and hence we fee that 
fermons, which afford food for this tafte, are with them thought of 
more importance than prayer ard praife, though thefe latter are un- 
doubtedly the more genuine and indifpenfible parts of devotion. 

*¢ This then is the fecond period ; the third approaches faft: men 
grow tired of a controverfy which becomes infipid from being ex- 
haufted ; perfecution has not only céafed, it begins to be forgotten ; 
and from the abfence of oppofition in either kind, fprings a fatal and 
fpiritlefs indifference. That fobriety, induftry, and abftinence from 
fathionable pleafures, which diftinguifhed the fathers, has made the 
fons wealthy ; and eager to enjoy their riches, they long to mix with 
that world, a feparation from which was the beft guard to their vir- 
tues. A fecret fhame creeps in upon them, when they acknowledge 
their relation to a difefteemed teét ; they therefore endeavour to fle 
cf its peculiarities, but in fo doing they deftroy its very being. 
Connections with the eftablifhment, whether of intimacy, bufinefs, 
or relationfhip, which formerly, from their fuperior zeal, turned to 
the advantage of the fect, now operate againft it. Yet thefe con- 
nections are formed more frequently than ever; and thofe whoa 
little before, foured by the memory of recent fuffering, betrayed 
perhaps an averfion from having any thing in common with the 
church, now affect to come as near it as poffible; and, like a little 
boat that takes a large veflel in tow, the fure confequence’is, the 
being drawn into its vortex, They aim at elegance and fhow in 
their places of worhhip, the appearance of their preachers, &c. and 
thus impoliticly awaken a tafte it is impoffible they fhould ever gratify. 
They have worn off many forbidding fingularities, and are grown 
more aimable and pléafing. But thofe fingularities were of ufe: 
they fet a mark upon them, they pointed them out to the world, and 
fo obliged perfons thus diflinguifhed to exemplary ftriftnefs. No 
longer obnoxious fo the world, they are open to all the fedu€tions of 
it. Their minifter, that refpectable charaéter which once infpired 
reverence and affectionate efteem, their teacher and their guide, is 
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now dwindled into the mere leader of the public devotions; or lower 
yet, a perfon hired to entertain them eVery week with an elegant dif- 
courfe. In proportion as his importance decreafes, his falary fits 
heavy on the people; and he feels himfelf depreffed, by that moit 
cruel of all mortifications to a generous mind, the confcioufnefs of 
being a burthen upon thofe from whom he derives his fcanty fupport. 
Unhappily, amidft this change of manners, there are forms of flri&- 
nefs, and a fet of phrafes introduced in their firft enthufiafm, which 
Rill fubfift: thefe they are afhamed to ufe, and know not how to de- 
cline: and their behaviour, in confequence of them, is awkward and 
irrefolute. Thofe who have fet out with the largeft thare of my fticifm 
and flighty zeal, find themfelves particularly embarraffed by this cir- 
cumftance. 

** When things are come to this crifis, their tendency is evident: 
and though the intereft and name of a fect may be kept up fora time 
by the generofity of former ages, the abilities of particular men, or 
that reluétance which keeps a generous mind from breaking old con- 
nections; it muft in a fhort courfe of years melt away into the efta- 
blifhment, the womb and the grave of all other modes of religion” 

The reafons for the duration of eftablifhed religions, our au- 
thor enumerates as follows : 

*« An eftablifhment affects the mind by fplendid bvildings, mufic, 
the myflerious pomp of ancient ceremonies; by the facreduefs of pe- 
euliar orders, habits, and titles; by its fecular importance; and by 
connecting with religion, ideas of order, dignity, and antiquity. It 
{peaks to the heart, thro’ the imagination and the fenfes; and though 
it never can raife devotion fo-high, as we have defcribed it in a be- 
gining fect, it will preferve it from ever finking into contempt. As 
to a woman in the glow of health and beauty, the moft carelefs drefs 
is the moft becoming; but when the frethnefs of youth is worn off, 
greater attention is necéflary, and rich ornaments are required to 
throw an air of dignity round her perfon ; fo while a feét retains its firft 
— fimplicity, and affectionate zeal, it wants nothing an efta- 

lifhment could give; but that once declined, the latter becomes far 
more refpectable. The faults of an eftablifiment grow venerable from 
length of time; the improvements of a fect appear whimfical from 
their novelty. Antient families, fond of rank, and of that order 
which fecures it to them, are on the fide of the former. Trraders in- 
cline to the latter; and fo do generally men of genius, as it favours 
their originality of thinking. An eftablifhment leans to fuperftition, 
a fect to fanaticifm; the one is a more dangerous and violent excefs, 
the other more fatally debilitates the powers of the mind ; the one is 
a deeper colouring, the other a more lafting dye: but the coldnefs 
and langour of a declining feét produces fcepticifm. Indeed, a fect 
is never ftationary, as it depends entirely on paffions and opinions ; 
though it oftens attains excellence, it never refts in it, but is always 
in danger of one extreme or the other; whereas an old eftablith- 
— whatever elfe it may want, poflefles the grandeur arifing from 

abuity. 
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« We learn to refpett whatever refpects itfelf; and are cafily led 
to think that fyftem requires no alteration, which never admits of any. 
It is this circumflance, more than any other, which gives a dignity to 
that accumulated mafs of error, the Church of Rome. A fabric which 
has weathered many fucceflive ages, though the architecture be rude, 
the parts difpropertionate, and overloaded with ornament, ftrikes us 
with a fort of admiration, merely from its having held fo long to- 
gether,” , aie 

After making a comparifon between the minifters of an efta~ 
blithed church and thofe of diffenters, very difadvantageous to 
the latter, our author obferves, that 

«© Upon the whole, then, it fhoald feem, that the ftri€tnefs of a 
fect (and it can only be refpectable by being flrict) is calculated for a 
few finer fpirits, who make religion their chief object. As to the 
much larger number, on whom fhe has only an imperfect influence, 
making them decent if not virtuous, and meliorating the heart with- 
out greatly changing it, for all thefe the genias of an eftablifhment is 
more eligible, and better fitted to cherifh that moderate devotion of 
which alone they are capable. All thofe who have not flrength of 
mind to think for themfelves, who would live to virtue without deny- 
ing the world, who with much to be religious, but more to be genteel— 
naturally flow into the eftablifhment. If it offered no motives to their 
minds, but fuch as are perfectly pure and fpiritual, their devotion 
would not for that be more exalted, it would dig away to nothing ; 
and it is better their minds fhould receive only a tinéiure of religion, 
than be wholly without is, Thofe too, whofe pafliqns are regular and 
equable, and whd do not aim at abitracted yirtues, are commonly 
placed to moft advantage within the pale of the national faith. 

«« All the greater exertions of the mind, fpirit to reform, fortitude 
and conftancy to fuffer, can be expected only from thole who, for- 
faking the common road, are exercifed in a peculiar courfe of moral 
diicipline: but it fhould be remembered, that theie exertions eannot 
be expeéted from every charaéier, nor on every occafion. Indeed, 
religion is a fentiment which takes fuch ftrong hold on all the moft 
powerful principles of our nature, that it may eafily be carried to ex 
cefs. The Deity never meant our regards to him fhould engrofs the 
mind: that indifference to fenfible objects, which many moraliils 
preach, is not perhaps deliveable, except where the mind is raifed 
above its natural tone, and extraordinary fituations call fosth extragr- 
dinary virtues, 

‘¢ It the peculiar advantages of a fect were well underftood, its fol- 
lowers would not be impatient of thofe moderate rettraints which do 
not rife to perfeeution, nor affect any of their more material interetis : 
for, do they not bind them clofer to each other, cherifk zeal, and 
keep up the love of liberty? What is the language of fuch reftraints ? 
Do they not fay, with a prevailing voice, Let the timorous and the 
worldly depart; no one fhall be ot this perfuafion, whois not finceie, 
difinterefted, confcientions. It is notwithitanding proper, that mea 
Should be fenfible of all their reights, affert them boldly, and proteit 
agiinft every infringemen: ; for ic may be of advantage to bear whct 
yet it is unjuitifiable in others to inflict. 
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«© Neither would diffenters, if they attended to their real interefts, 
be fo ambitious as they generally are of rich converts. Such converts 
only accelerate their decline ; they relax their difcipline, and they ac- 
quire an influence very pernicious in focieties which ought to breathe 
nothing but the fpirit of equality. 

‘¢ Seéts are always ftrict, in proportion to the corruption of efta- 
blifhments, and the licentioufnefs of the times; and they are ufeful 
in the fame proportion. Thus the auftere lives of the primitive Chrif- 
tians counterbalanced the vices of that abandoned period: and thus 
the Puritans in the reign of Charles the fecond feafoned with a whole- 
fome feverity the profligacy of public manners. ‘They were lefs ami- 
able than their defcendants of the prefent day ; but to be amiable was 
not the object: they were of public utility; and their fcrupulous 
fanGity (carried to excefs, themielves only confidered) like a power- 
ful antifeptic, oppofed the contagion breathed from a moft diffolute 
court. In like manner, that fe&t, one of whofe moft firiking charac- 
teriltics is a beautiful fimplicity of dialect, ferved to check that ftrain 
of fervile flattery and Gothic compliment fo prevalent in the fame pe- 
riod, and to keep up fome idea of that manly plainnefs with which 
one human being ought to addreis another. 

‘** Thus have we feen that different modes of religion, though they 
bear little good-will to each other, are .neyerthelefs mutually ufe- 
ful, Perhaps there is not an eftablifhment fo corrupt, as not to make 
the grofs of mankind better than they would be without it. Perhaps 


there is not a fect fo excentric, but that it has fet fome one truth in the 


ftrongeit light, or carried fome one virtue, before neglected, to its 
utmott height, or loofened fome ob{tinate and Jong-rooted prejudice. 
They anfwer their end; they die away; others {pring up, and take 


‘their place. So the purer part of the element, continually drawn off 


from the mighty mafs of waters, forms rivers, which running in various 
directions, fertilize large countries; yet, always tending towards the 
Ocean, every acceflion to their bulk or grandeur but participates their 
courfe, and haftens their re-anien with the common refervoir from 
which they were feparated.” 

As to the Devotional Pieces themfelves, they are divided into 
three parts, the firft, containing Moral Pfalms; the fecond, 
Pfalms of Praife, Penitence and Prayer; the. third, occafional 
and prophetic Pfalms: in the felection of which is difplayed as 
much literary tafte, as was juftly to be expected from fo pious a 
difpofition and fo poetical a genius, as are known to be poffeffed 
by Mrs. Barbauld. 


*.* On account of the indifpofition of the writer, the FOREIGN CATA- 
LOGUE promijféd in our laft, th deferred to our nxt. 
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ij Art. IX. The Hampfead Contef, a Law Cafe, fubmitted to Connfil, 
a and inferibed to Mrs. L—ff-—gh—m. By Farmer Hodge, of Golder’s 
Green. 4to. 6d. Newbery. 

' Sic te fervavit Apollo. Hor. 


The fubjeé of fome altercation, which appeared not long dince in 
the London news-papers, and will probably occafion more in Weft- 
minfter Hall, is here treated in an eafy and elegant ftrain of poetry ; 
which, had it been written in a more verfe-loving age, might poffi- 
bly have paffed for one of the pleafant trifles of a Sedley, a Suck- 
ling, ora Prior. If it be, however, as it has been hinted to us, the 
produdtion of the.lady, to whom it is infcribed, we may forgive the 
little female vanity that a rs in it, as well on the fcore of a pathe- 
tic apoftrophe replete with maternal affecti n, as the merit of the 
compofition in general; which rg the author, be who it will, at 





leaft familiar with the mufes, if not, as the cafe fets forth, the parti- ° , 
cular favourite of Apollo. On the fuppofition, therefore, we are 
paying a compliment to a writer, with whom a merited encomium 
will be a fufficient apology for the trifling invafion of propery, in 
: reprinting this little sanguine, we take the liberty, for the amufe- 
ment of our readers, in this barren feafon of verle, to infert the ) 
whele. 
Apollo, Leffing’s faithful friend, 
Who us’d, as poets fing *, to attend 
Her fummer month’s excurfions, 9 
f Betimes laft {pring, was daily feen 
At her late cot, on Golder’s Green, 
ee Direéting her diverfions. 


ha Thence rambling forth round Hampftead Heath, 
4 The fineft landtkips, heav’n beneath, 
Engag'd his roving eyes ; 
«« Here, here, my Leffy, build a cot, ’ 
«¢ Behold what a delightful {pot 
«« By yonder furze-buth lies.” 


Her little poney fcarce could make P : 
Its way through bramble, bufh and brake, 
To that by Pheebus deftin’d ; 
A {pot fo fnug as if juft there 
A timorous, trembling, hunted hare 
Its fluttering form had prefs’d in't. 


The ground, about, a kind of dale, 
The model of an Alpine vale, 
From wint’ry ftorms a fhelter : 
Unlike the open plain below, 
Where whirlwinds from all quarters blow 
Pell-mell and helter-{kelter. 





* See a copy of verfes, entitled “ Phebus Detefted,” printed in various mifcellenies. 
Between 
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Between two hills, a third combin'd 

To meet their different flopes, inclin'd 
In waving curves to tally ; 

Fair opening to the funny fouth, 

A little weftward turn’d tts mouth, 
Look’d the {weet-fmiling valley. 


«« Here no bleak winds can break the roft 
** Of either you cr Mrs. B—ft, 
*€ Or prattling Polyhymnie ! ,* 
«« Not bluftering Boreas, tho’ fo rude, 
« Nor biting Eurus can intrude ; 
*€ Unleis it’s down the chimney.” 


Thus faying, without more ado, 
Away to ina Pheebus flew, 
And told Sir Thomas W-If-n : ¢ 
Of courfe a grant was made in hatte 
To Br-dl-y { of this piece of waite 
The fue of Hampftead hills on. 


Meantime fair Leffing turn’d her eyes 
And faw, with pleafure and furprize, 
The place was all perfeétion.” 
s¢ Be this,” the cried, ** Apollo’s home, 
“« While here I raife my ruitic dome, 
** Secure in his protection.” 


«* Here fhall my pretty, prattler play, 
«© Where thines fol's falutary fi. , 
«¢ In health-diffufing glory ; 
s¢ My growing boy may hence ajpire 

** To emulate his abfent fire 
*¢ And live in martial ftory.” — 


But, lo! oo ree clear’d - ground 
Than fome copyhelders found 
His godthip had a tafte; | 
On which, they damn’'d the Lord, themfelves, 
And all that were fuch prudent elves 
To profit by their wafte. 


Like children, then, who give and take, 
They wanted back their bufh and brake 
To feed, forfooth, their cattle ; 
Tho’ not a fingle blade of grafs 
Or e’en a thiftie, for an afs, 
Grew on the field of battle. 


Howe’er to work, ding-dong they went, 

Deftroy’d the fence, and, not content 
With that, they fir’d a gun off ! 

Or, as his worship § wife as nice, 

Says “ two guns once or one gun twice— 
« Such mifchief! who makes fun of ?” 


* The names of a little Phoebus and his governefi, < 
+ The Lord of the manor. 
> Mrs. L’s builder. 
§ The worthipful Mr. Juftice A——, 
Z 3 Committed 
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Committed then one bold offender, 
Their {pades and guns they ftrait furrender, 
‘To feek redrefs at law. 
For ’mongft the blacks there was one White § 
Who, finding he got nothing by’t, 
Sought in the grant a flaw. _ 


«¢ Two acres !” bawl'd he, in a rage, 
¢ And to an a&trefson the fage, 

** A fingle rood too much is.” ——— , 
“* Go,” Phoebus cried, “ Go, burft with fpleen, 
« Her title’s jult' as good, Tween, 

« As that of any Dutchels.” 


“ Sue, Oafs, for, what you.eall, your domage; 
«* Since by confent of lord and homage, 
«* Admittance giv’n by Cr—f—rd * ; 
* As fteward, whether wrong or right, 
* Let copyholders {pit their ipite, 
“* He's bound to furnifh Jaw for't. iq 


a 


a f# 


~- 


¢ Yet mind, rafh fools, what you're about, 
* Got into law, who'll get you out ? 
«© The Courts love litigation. 
«¢ Demurrers, iffues, judgements, errors, 
« Will load with coits, and plague with terrours, 
“¢ Pregnant procraftination,” 





Then, darting an indignant ray, 
He told them he’d no more to fay, 
f , They — do as they lilt; . ’ 
é Vaulted the clouds and Ieft, beneath, 
Jack Straw’s redoubt+, with all the heath, 

Envelop’d in a mift. 
Say, Counfel, learned in the law, 
If in the grant you find a flaw; 

Or if your wonted {kill 
Cannct, tho’ fuch a flaw were plain, ) 
Contrive to ftop it up again, 

To fave {o fnug a vill. 


For till you, lawyers, touch your fees, 
None their poffefions hold at exfe. § , 

Thank heav’n! no grant has Hodge ; 
Tho’ ail that he has got, he'd give, 
On fuch a pleafant {pot to live 

As Lefing’s Hampsteap Lopce. 

2° 6u*. 
FARMER HODGE, GOLDER’S GREEN. 


Arr. X. The Weathercock, a Mufical’ Entertainment of trv0 4Q:, as 
| performed at the Theatre-Royal, in Covrnt-Garden. 1s, Evans. ~ 

‘The whimfical title of this piece (for it might with as much pro- 
priety have been called the /eeple as the weatherceck) excited expecta- 





§ A builder, not employed. 

* The fteward of the n.anor court. 

t The puvlic-houte, on the fua-m‘t of the hill, called Jack-Straw’s Caftle. 
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tions probably of fomiething comical; which its reprefentation did 
not gratify. The author had yet modeftly declared his confcioufnefs 
of its wanting the requifites of fable and charaéter, and his defign of 
having merely made it a vehicle for introducing his airs. The re- 
peated acceptance, of this plea with the public, might reafonably 
give him room to hope it wouid fecure him alfo from the capricious 
airs, by which that weather-cock, the town; is fo apt to be agitated 
on thele occafions. After veering about a-while, however, with the 
breath of partial applaufe, the rude blaft of theatrical damnation 
difmounted* the vane, and fent both vehicle and airs to. the devil, 
We are the more forry for its ill reception’ on the ftage, as we can fay 
nothing in its favour to recommend it to the clofet. 


P. O:&..2, F; £0. % 
Arr. XI, A Calm Adarcfs to our American Colonies. By Fohn 

U'efley, M.A. 1zmo, 2d. Hawes. 

This addrefs to our American Colonies, is rather calculated for the 
meridian of the mother-country, than for our fellow fubjeéts beyond 
the Atlantic; who are ia no fituation at prefent, either to réceive or 
attend toit. Itis, therefore, generally looked upon as a minifterial 
expedient, to reconcile the good people of England to thofe coercive 
meafures, which adminiftration appears determined to purfue, in or- 
der to reduce thofe refractory Colonies toobedience*. Certain it is, 
that the ability of the miniftry, to carry fuch meafures effe&tually into 
execution, will depénd greatly un the acquiefcence of the people at 
home: for as America (to ufe the expreifion of a celebrated ftatef- 
man) was once conquered by our arms in Germany, it muft now be 
reduced by our politics in England. Nor that Mr. Wefley has here 
advanced any thing new on this intereiting fabje€t;. having only col- 
lected the trite and hackneyed arguments of Johnfon and other minif- 
terial writers; which he has delivered in a plain flile and a concife, 
dogmatical way, adapted to the capacities of the lower orders of the 
community. There is indeed fome propriety in thus addrefling our 
partizans at home, under colour of addrefling the Americans, if Mr. 
Wefley’s opinion be true, that the breach between England and her 
Colonies originated in England. 

'** My opinion, fays he, is this. We havea few men in England, who are 
determined énemies to Monarchy. Whether they hate his prefent ma- 
jefty on any other ground, than becaafe he is a King, know not. But 
they cordially hate his office,and have for fome years been undermining 
it with all diligence, in hopes of ere@ing their grand idol, their dear 
commonwealth upon its ruins. I believe they have let very few into 
their defign :.(alrhough many forward it, without knowing any thing 
of the matter). but they are fteadily purfuing it, as by various other 
means, fo in particular by inflammatory papers, which are indaf- 
trioufly and continually difperfed, throughout the town and country: 
by this method they have already wrought thoufands of the people, 
even to the pitch of madnefs. By the fame, only varied according to 
your circumftaaces, they have likewife inflimed America. I make 
no ddubt, but thefe very men are the oriyinal caufe of the prefent 





With this view, we are told it is induftrioufly circulated and difperfed throvg’s 
the different coantiés of England, 
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breach between England and her Colonies. And they are ftill pours 
ing oilinto the fame, ftudioufly incenfing each againit the other, and 
oppofing undera variety of pretences, all meafures of accommodation. 
So that although the Americans, in general, love the Englifh, and 
the Englifh in general, love the Americans, (all, I mean that are not 
yet cheated and exafperated by thefe artful men) yet the rupture is 
growing wider every day, and none can tell where it will end. 

‘« Thefe good men — it will end, in the total defection of North 
America from England. If this were effected, they truft the Englith in 
general would be fo irreconcileably difgufted, that they fhould be able, 
with or without foreign affiftance, intirely to overturn the government: 
efpecially while the main of both the Englifh and Irifh forces, are at 
fo convenient a diftance.” 

If this fuggettion, we fay, be true, what a fet of contemptible 
noodles, does Mr. Wefley make of the whole continent of our North 
American brethren ? can we conceive they have not ferioufly felt the 
evils againft which they complain, but that they are made the mere tools 
of foreign faction? are they fo befotted as to rifk their lives, fortunes, 
and families, on fo vifionary a profpect? If they are really fo frantic, 
Mr. Wefley might have {pared his calm-addrefs to them, as he might 
as well, as he has often done, fpend his health in preaching to the 
winds. 


Arr. XII. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley, occafioned by his 
€alm Addrefs to the American Colonies. 12mo. 2d. Dilly. 

This Letter-writer repiies {piriredly and pertinently to moft of Mr. 
‘Weiley’s arguments, and in particular to what that Reverend Politi- 
cian advances refpeéting the prefent breach between England and her 
colonies taking its rife in England. 

** You tell us, fays he, with a grave face, that you make no 
doubt (p. 14-) but that a few men in England, who are determined 
enemies to monarchy, are the original caufe of the prefent breach 
between England and her colonies. That thefe good men cordially 
hate the king, at leaft his office; and are in hopes of overturning the 
government, and erecting their grand idol, their dear common-wealth, 
upon the ruins of it. You doubt (p. 18.) whether any of the Ame- 
ricans are in the fecret. The defigning men, the Ahitophels, are in 
England. 

“« But the Americans, Sir, if we may judge of their difpofitions, 
by that of the Pennfylvanian Farmer, will not thank you for your 
compliment. ‘* It has been faid in Great-Britain,” fays this Cato of 
America, (fee his Effay, p. 26.) ** that Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, 
and fome other great men have taught the colpnies to defpife her 
authority. Butit is as little true, as the multitude of inveétives 
vented againft the colonies. ‘The conftant practice in thefe publica- 
tions, is to confound faéts and dates, and then to rail. It fhould be 
remembered, that the oppofition in America to the ftamp-aét was fully 
formed, and the congrefs held at New-York, before it was known on 
~ continent that our caufe was efpoufed by any man of note at 

ome. 

** The oppofition to the meafures of the miniftry refpecting Ame- 
rica, you will have it, however, is owing tothefebad men, thefe king- 

haters 
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haters you are fo intimate with. For it feems, though they have let 
but few into the fecrer, the Rev. Mr. Weiley is one of that chofen 
few. Well, Sir, this ferves to explain a matter which, I affure you, 
till now, puzzled me not a little. 

** All the world knows, that in your ‘‘ Free thoughts on Public 
Affairs,” publithed 1770, you were pleafed to fay, (p. 14.) ‘* 1 do 
not defend the meafures taken with regard to America, I doubt whie- 
ther any man can defend them, either on the foor of law, equity, or 

rudence.” And it is well known, that you recommended the book I 
oe repeatedly quoted in this letter, intitled, «« An Argument ia 
defence of the exclufive right claimed by the colonies to tax theme 
felves,” as a performance that would convince any impartial perfon 
of the juftice of the American caufe. It is moreover well known, 
that at the time of our Jate election, and many times fince, you ex- 
preffed yourfelf very warmly in different companies, and upon diffe- 
rent occafions, in favour of the Americans, affirming that they were, 
in your 6pinion, an ‘‘ opprefled, injured people ;” that if they fub- 
mitted to taxation by our Parliament, they ‘* mutt be either fools or 
knaves ;” that they would then be enflaved, and if they were once 
enflaved, Ireland would follow next, and then England, That you 
wifhed well to our late American candidate, becaufe he was a friend 
to America, and when addrefling the electors of your own fociety, 
told them, with no {mall degree of vehemence, that now was the time 
for them to exert themfelves if they wifhed to continue a free people; 
or words to that effeét.—Now, really Sir, I thought you had been in 
earrieft, and meant as you faid when you expreffed yourfeif in this 
manner, and have taken pleafure in atluring many perfons who were 
not ovér-well affected to you, that you was a hearty friend to civil 
and religious liberty. I beg pardon for mifreprefenting you, Sir, I 
perceive now that all your defign was to get into the confidence of 
thefe bad men, thefe King-haters you talk of, and fo by a pious 
fraud to blow up their abominable fchemes. 1 perceive now, that 
when you faid the Americans were an oppreffed and injured people, 
you meant the very reverfe. When you faid, that, if they fub- 
mitted to parliamentary taxation they would be enflaved, and mutt 
be either fools or knaves, you meant no fuch thing; but that “ they 
would ftill have all the liberty they could defire, and might ftill rejoice 
in the common rights of freemen (p. 16, and 22, of your Addrefs) 
and fit without reftraint, “ every man under hisown vine.”—And yet 
perhaps, I am ftill miftaken in your meaning ; for your next publi- 
cation may be as much in favour of the Americans as the prefent is 
againit them, and poffibly you may difclofe to our view another fet 
of Ahitophels, who are plotting the deftruction of the prefent royal 
family, by firit endeavouring to puth on the miniftry to the exercife 
of arbitrary power, and when it is become inditlerent to the peuple 
what King rules over them, then, by the revival of the good old doc- 
trine of hereditary indefeafible right, making a grand effort for the 
reftoration of the banifhed family of the Stuarts, of bleffed niemory. 

** Duo teneam vultus mutantem protea nodo?” 

“* For my own part, I am in no fecret. I love, | honor the King, 

have been taught tees my very infancy to vencrate him almoft to ido- 
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Iatry, and am ready-chearfully to facrifice my fortune and my fife, in 
defence of his Royal Perfon, and the conttitution, of which he is the 
guardian. I Jove and honor ail good men, all men of real principle 
and integrity, however they may differ from me in political or relig?- 
ous fentiments; nor can any wifh glow ‘in my heart more fervently, 
than that which I have long pantéd to fee aecomplifhed, which is— 
That a permanent peace and reconciliation may fpeedily take place 
betwixt us and our American Colonies, ttpon an honorable contti« 
tutional bafis ; and that our beloved Sovereign George the Third, may 
long live to {way the fcepter over an united, harmonious, free people. 

‘¢ Hoping, Sir, for the fake of the multitude that follow you, that 
you will be more fteady and confiftent-as a divine, than, 1 am fure, 
you are asa politician; and that when you publifh again upon 
politics, you will not, under the idea of a “* Calm Addrefs to the Colo- 
nies,” (the inhabitants of which will probably never fee your Ad- 
drefs,) endeavour to inflame the minds of the people here again theit 
American brethren; (already fufficiently ‘expofed, furely, to the 
refentment of their rulers,) but that you will write in a ftrain more 
becoming a minifler of the Prince of Peace.” 

On this jut and fevere reproof, we have nothing to remark ; having 
more. than once expreffed our difapprobation of meddling divines, on 
either fide, having any thing to do with politics. 


Arr. XU. 4 Second Anfwer to Mr. Fohn Woy. Being a Supplement 
to the Letter of Americanus, in which ihe Idea of Supreme Power, and 
the Nature of Reyal Charters, are bricfly confidered. By W. D. 
1zmo. 2d. Wallis and Stonehoufe. 

A fenfible and fpirited fupploment to the letter of Americanus; in 
which the author carries Americanus’s argument refpecting the illega- 
lity of taxing the Americans, much farther than that writer Bad done. 

“« The end of all your arguments is to prove the wnlimitted right of 

arliament to tax America, which grand principle your own arguments 
effeQtually deftroy. You confefs, in page 11, ‘ The Americans have 

a right to all the privileges granted them by royal charters; and that 

if any charter granted by the king fhould exprefsly exempt them from 

taxes for ever, then they would have an, undoubted right. to be /o 

exempted.’ Now, what does this prove lefs than a power in the king 

fuperior to the whole legiflature ; for if he can exempt a part of his 
fubje&s from their authority, he may exempt the whole, fince there 
is no law of limitation ; and thus not only. the ual:mited power, but 
even the ex fence of parliament, would become ufelefs and ineffectual. 

«Tris true (you fay) page 11, ‘The firft fettlers in Mafachufer’s 
Bay were promifed an exemption from taxes for feven years s’—but you 
omitted to tell us this promife was made dy the king, not the parlia- 
macnt.— Americanus has fappofed that quit-rents were meant by this 
taxation. However, if we admit it in its moft extenfive fenfe, it only 
proses an * arbitrary exertion of power by the tyrant Charles the 
“irft, who not only thus fubjected the Americans to the. Britifh 
potiiament, contrary to the rights of Englifhmen, but he ex- 
enfed them from all cuftoms or fybfidies in England + om goods 
exported for their ufe, thereby di/penjing with the fupreme pow- 
er of the Britith legiflature. This has been juitly alledged by hitto- 

* Rap. Hitt. Eng, ¢ Vid. Charter in Almon’s Debates. 
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rians againft Charles as a proof of his defpotie principles ; and it was 
equally an infringement on the rights of the Englifh and American 
powers of legiflation. : 
* As to the charter of Pennfylvania, which, page ro, you fay exs 
refsly allows the right of taxation to the Brith parliament, it thould 
e confidered it was granted by the fecond Charles, “no lefs an * ene-’ 
my to liberty than his predeceffor; and, excepting the difpenfing 
power, was, doubtlefs, copied from the formér > it was the aim of 
both thefe kings to abridge the power of the people a3 much as poffi- 
bie, for which the firk loft his‘ head, and the other will be remem-/ 
bered with shoneft indignation. But how comes this té be the af: 
charter of America, as you call it, -pagé 27, when that of Georgia 
was granted by George the Second? Liberty was thén {afe under the’ 
protection ‘of the houfe of Hanover; and this is the true reafon why 
no mehtion was made of fubjetting the Colonies to Britifh taxation, ©» 
" * Tt is plain‘then no argument. can be well founded on the aéts of! 
tivo fuch Kings, efpecially as even their charters exprefsly declare,’ 
every condition and eircumfarice contained in them, fhall a/ways be’ 
conitrued in faveur of the Colonies ; and no inftance can be found im: 
any other chatter, acknowledging the right of the Britith parliament 
to tax America. ? 

*« Let us then proceed to your ideas of the fupreme power, which’ 
are indeed very confufed:and comtradi€tory, for it is doubrful fome- 
times whether you afcribe it tothe three branches of legiflation, or to, 
the king alone—Thus, page 4, you fay, ‘ a ding grants charters‘to 
ceftain perfons, permitting them to fettle as 2 corporation in fome far 
coyntry, which being a corporation /ubffting by a grant from higher 
authority, to the control of that authority they fill continue fubject—. 
Therefore, the /upreme power in England has a right to- tax therh’—- 
Now the grant is made by the king, not by a commiffion from the’ 
aathority of parliament +, but from the exercife of his undoubted: pre- 
rogative—Tf therefore the power of granting’ a charter coriftitates the’ 
right of obedience from ‘thofe to whom the charter is granted, which 
you affirm it does—The king ts ‘that fupreme powér which may tax 
them—buat if you fhould ‘anfwet, you mean the whole legiflatere to 
have that power, there maft be fome “other reafon: for it, than that 
you have laid down ; becaufé the whole leviflature were not the granters 
of the charters to Anterica OG hus, either your conclufion or premifes 
are abfolutely falfe: and’ yet this claufe is hid to cut the moft refpeét- 
of any able figure in your performance. 

*<'The faétis, charters are not grants or gifts, of the mere will of 
the king t; but they are properly, and in the moft fimple fenfe, 
written confirmations of the aticient and conftitutional rites of the peo- - 
ple; fuch as was the great charter granted by king John; and, in a 
leffer fenfe, the king may grant them to certain parts of the commu- 


_ * Te was Charles the fecond that iffved a Quo Warranto againf. all the Pro- 
vinces of New England, and deprived them of their charters, Vid. Nealc’s Hift. of 
New England, : . 

t Black, Com, - } Rapin and Sydrley. 
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nity, fo'asnot to be inconfiftent with the former—thus, in the firf 
view, acharter may be confidered as an agreement or compaéi between 
the king and his people, to govern them by their own confent; and 
in the fecond, itis a partial agreement with a part of his people, 
which can be no longer binding than it is for the benefit of the whole—~ 
Of this the whole community, of which they area part, as being re- 
prefented in the fame body of legiflation, are the only judges. 

** A charter then, whatever privileges it may contain, cannot be 
binding, without it is permitted or confented to by the /upreme power ; 
which as it has been confufedly fpoken of in your pamphlet, I fhall 
next confider. , 

** In England, that power is lodged in the king, lords and com- 
mons—and * the king has no right to grant a charter in England, 
but what is fubje& tothis fupreme authority—the reafon is this: be- 
caufe an abfolute grant or charter from the king would operate to de= 
ftroy the conneétion between fuch a part of the people, and their re< 
pre(entatives in parliament: and having deftroyed that, it would 
fo far to defiroy the principles of reprefentation, and thus the king 
might at length become abfolute. 

“In like manner, the king, council, and affembly, are the fu- 
preme power in America; becaufe, when the firft fettlers departed 
from this county to torm a:colony, they ceafed to be reprefented here; 
and therefore ought to havea new conftitution, fimilar to, and indes 
pendent of that at home.” 

fhbis pofition the author proceeds to confirm by farther arguments, 
concluding his pamphlet with the following remonftrance to the 
addreffer : a 

** Do you not think the minifters are prone enough to carry the 
flame of war into America, and to ruin the trade of this country 
without your afliftance or advice?—You had done better to have 
aimed at making peace.—You fhould have confidered what a heavy 
offence it is, to charge three millions of people with the crime of 
rebellion, if it is not true, and of this you ought to have been quite 
certain, before you took a part; for nothing, furely, is a greater 
offence both to God and man, than to be a fower of ftrife—to en- 
deavour at the eftablifhment of tyranny—and to mifreprefent the 
principles o! the conftitution to deceive the people.—I muft add one 
more remark, that as to fubmit paffively to every opprefiion, isa 
mark, not of humility, but cowardice, and a bafe {pirit; fo to take 
up arms when there is no other hope of fafety, is not rebellion, but 
the higheft proof of courage and public virtue.” 


Art. XIV. Americans againft Liberty; or a2 Effay om the Nature and 
Principles of true Freedont ; Joewing that the Defigus and Condu& of the 
Americans tend only to Tyranay aad Slavery. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Mathews. 
‘lo give the greatér fanétion to his own arguments, the writer of 

this pamphlet hath prefixed the following fententious quotations from 

Cicero, Milton, and Locke. 

Dittum eit ab ernditiffimis viris, nifi fapientem, liberurs effe nemifem. Quid eft 
enim Libettas ?“Poteitas vivendi, ut velis. Quis igitur vivit, or val, mf qui 
rééta fequituy, qai gaudet officio, qui legibus paret. Ture. 


* Vid, Blackft. Com. True 
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Trove Liberty 
—— alwzys with right reafon dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual Being: Mitton. 


Where there is no Law, there is no Freedom. Locke, 

This is doubtlefs very fine talking, and is perfectly of a piece with 

all theoretical fyftems of civil policy. Thus at Genoa the word 

Libertas is infcribed on the prifon gates, and the chains of the galle} 

flaves. It is poflible, however, that prifoners may be unjuftly cap- 

fined, and flaves condemned to the oar; who will, of courte, difpate 
the point of right reafon, and the obligatory power of pofitive law.” 

It would not be prudential to infinuate, were we even difpof:d to 

think, that the Americans ftand in any degree in a fimilar predica- 

ment. Indeed, juit at prefent, the comparifon will not bear; breath- 
ing defiance to government, with fword in hand, it appears a matter 
of doubt whether they will ever be reconciled to liberty under any 
laws but thofe of their own making. The wafte of ink is, therefore, 
futile and frivolous in a caufe that is likely ro be decided only by the 
wafte of blood and treafure. Asa matter of f{peculation, indeed, the ” 
pamphlet before us may afford féme amufeinent to the political reader ; 
who will find its author, though not an 2% ys writer, a tolerable 
mafter of his fubjeét. We cannot commend, however, the oppro- 
brious terms which he beitows on the Americans in general; many 
of whom, how miftaken foever they may be in the means of attain- 
ing it, are certainly true friends to legal liberty. 

“M EDICIN E., 

Art. XV. Stri@ures on the Gout : with a PraGical Advice to the Gouty 
People of Great Britain. By Samuel Wood, a recovered Arthritic. 
Svo. 18. 6d. Belk: 

This Autbor’s intention is, as he tells us, in the Preface, to affift. 
the afflicted in the gout, by recommending to them a proper regimen, 
a new invented medicine, and defcribing in the moft eafy manner the 
nature and caufe of the difeafe. ‘* The faculty, as it is within their 
line of attion, (fays the author), probably may take a peep at it; 
and when they difcover that the author, not being one of the profef- 
fion, prefames to advife his readers in matters of health, to think, 
and in many initances to judge and act for themfelves, there is no 
doubt, but fuch an innovation in their province will be treated with 
that indifference and contempt by them, which for that reafon, may 
be expected ; though it is no more than following the counfel of fome 
of their own body, juitly efteemed, both for their integrity and abi- 
lities.” Here our author feems to be doubly miftaken; becaufe in 
the firft place, few of the faculty would teat any thing with indif- 
ference, which is grounded on experience, from whomfoever it 
comes; they know well that we owe the greateft part of curing dif- 
eafes, to experience alone, not to theory ; and‘in the fecond place, 
becaufe our author does not at all follow the counfel of real phyficians, 
mixing the fubjeét with many extraneous matters, and arranging 
them in the moft irregular manner, unlefs he means to follow thote 
writers, of which he complains, ** that their works appear to him 
to be wrote more to proclaim the author, than to affilt the patient.”’ 
Had our author: paid attention only to thofe matters, “which were 
neceflary 40 anfwer the end propofed,” many of his chapters would have 
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been omitted intirely, and fome, very much abridged. ‘ That no 
cure is to be expected from medicine alone,” is a thing well, known 
without our author’s information; nor is any one fo ignorant as not 
to know, ‘* that the. benefit derived from medicine does not always 
confilt in the quantity.” . He fays farther, “* with men of learning 
‘and nice diftinétion, the frequent repetition in the following fheets 

would incur the charge of tautology,. were it not confidered, that in 
‘@ performance of this general addrefs, itis neceffary to accommodate 


it to every comprehenfion; and to repeat more frequently thofe 


things which are intended to be impreffed moft forcibly on the mind 
of the reader:”? But it appears that our author has intirely defeated 
‘his apology in repeating whole chapters, and fuch, which cannot 
ferve his purpofe; .nor has he delivered his thoughts in a manner 
properly adapted to every comprehenfion, in ‘‘ loading them with 
many technical terms,” not to mention that our author feems to 
miftake the meaning of the word tautology. We {hall now pro- 
ceed to the book itfelf. The cogtents of Chap. I. ftands thus: 

“ The Gout, a difeafe in the.frft ages of phyfic, particularly 
noticed by the moft ancient authors.-—Opinions, touching the caafes 
of difezies, were conjecture only, -before the difcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood by Dr. Hervey.” 

Our author feems to have forgot to inveftigate in the chapter itfelf 
what he propofed in the contents, and fuppofing he had fully invef- 
tigated the contents, it may be afked, has the difcovery of the circu- 
lation illuftrated the nature of the gout? or has it contributed any 
thing to the manner of its cure, and to the invention of the new me- 
dicine? No doubt, that great light has, by this difcovery, been 
thrown upon many phenomena in phyfiology.and pathology ; but 
that is not what our author has in view ; he only wifhes *f that every 
Arthritic would banifh from him that too prevalent notion, that the 
gout is not to be cured ;” to do which, however, he hardly will per- 
fuade them by the difcovery of the circulation; which has no connec- 
tion with his medicine at all. ‘*-On the firft attack, the friends of 
the afflicted, &c. advife him to drink, &c. the experience of twenty 
years hath confirmed to me the difference between the confequence 
of fuch pernicious conduct, and the happy effects refulting from a 
contrary fyitem.” Certainly the author has paid dear enough for 
this obfervation ; which he might have purchafed cheaper without 
fo long a trial, fince it is well known that a high regimen is perni- 
cious to Arthritic complaints. Iris alfo an accepted maxim, that a 
proper regimen will always prove the beit means of curing difeafes, 
not medicine alone; and he need not to haveemployed the firft chap- 
ter and fome of the fubijequent ones to prove a feli-evident pro- 
pofition, and ** to make men think @ /isde fur themielves.”” In chap- 
ter LU, the author again deviates from his fubject, to thew *¢ the great 
advance of medical knowledge.—Caufes of various difeafes now 
clearly underftood, &c. -in which he repeats again the difcovery of 
the circulation and almott every thing betore faid. What great 
ufe the author thinks arthritic perfons may reap trom thefe tazio- 
logical obfervations we know not. In the fame chapter; page 6, 
the author enumerates’ many things known to the ancients, ‘and 
fome which have contributed very little to. the cure of. difeafes; 
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others again, which are ftill unknown to the moderns, and probably 
will remain fo. ‘* Indeed, face the difcovery of the blood’s circula- 
tion by the incomparable Dr. Hervey, it is much more eaty to ac- 
count for life, for health, and for difeafes ; fice the courfe of the 
chyle from the inteftines to the blood, and various fmall glands have 
been difcovered, and having adverted to the winding of the duode- 
num, which is juftly called a fecend, or kind of azwviliary tomach, in 
which two humours meet, the bile and pancreatic juice, we are able 
to give a better and more rational account of digeftion, chylifica- 
tion, fanguification, and of the generation of aikanes, which have 
their feat in the firft paflages. Since the lymphatics have been difco- 
vered, and the ftruéture and ufe of the gland fally difplayed; and 
fixce the paffage of the chyle’ through the laGteal and thoric duct 
has been known, we aré-ynuch more able to explain and account for 
difeafes which arife from‘“a fault in the glands and lymphatics, or 
from a depraved nutrigidhi. “Sizce the {tructure of the vifcera, lungs, 
brain, and liver, has béen known, as alio that of the kidneys, the 
origin and caufes of difeafes incident to them have been much better 
underftood. Since it has been evidently fhewn that the compages 
of the fpleen are vafcular and cellular, we have fairer opportunities 
of difcovering the difeafes that have their feat in that organ, and of 
finding out a proper and adequate method of curing them. Since 
we know the peculiar and aftonifhing itructure and diftribution of 
the vena porta, performing at once the office of an artery and vein, 
and fince we know the origin, fituation, and courle of hemorrhoidal 
veffels, we can with greater eafe explain and account for thofe dif- 
eafes which follow from a fault in thefe veffels, and an interruption 
of the progreilive motion of the blood through the abdominal vifcera, 
of which clafs the hypochondriac diforders is not the Jeaft confider- 
able. Since we know the admirable fabric of the uterus, and are fa- 
tisfied in what manner the blood circulates through its contorted vef- 
fels, we can without difficulty difcover the difeaies incident to it, and 
account for them and fymptoms attendant upon clear and intelligible 
principles. Since our knowledge of the origin of the nerves from the 
brain, and fpinal marrow, and of their admirable diflribution into 
curious ramifications, we readily account for and explain fpafmodic 
and convulfive diforders, particularly hypochondriac and hytteric af- 
fe&ions, and their mott formidable fymptoms ; and in confequence 
of this difcovery the confent of parts too, efpecially thefe of the ner- 
vous kind, and the method by which diforderly and preternatural mo- 
tions are communicated. Since the admirable organ of hearing has 
been accurately defcribed, the defects and impediments of hearing are 
better underftood than before. Siase the {mall glaads of the joints have 
been difcovered, the originand caufe of diforders in them are moye p'ain 
and obvious than they formerly were. Sixce by the injection of tinged li- 
quors we have been able to difcover the innumerable and ttrangely vary- 
ing windings of the capillary vefiels, our knowledge of the fecretory or- 
gans, and, confequently, of the feveral diforders they are fubject to, 1s 
more clear and diftinct. It is obvious that the geometrico-mechanical 
ttru€ture of the mufcles, and the mufcular compages of the heart, are 
difcoveries of fingulat fervice in determining the moticn of the joints, 
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under{tanding the force and preflure of the heart, and the impulfe of 
the fluids, &c. The gravity and elafticity of the air being known, 
with the caufes of heat, cold, caufés and nature of fermentation and 
putrifaction, the effects whether natural or artificial, produced by va- 
rious falts and fulphurs, we clearly underftand the power of the air in 
changing the motion of our fluids, and the generation of material or 
immediate morbific caufes: in confequence of thefe difcoveries, the 
virtues and efficacy of medicine are more familiar to us than they 
formerly were. Since the {tated laws of motion have been afcertained 
and demonftrated by ttatical, mechanical, and hydraulic experiments, 
we better underftand whence proceeds the moving force of the mufcles, 
the elaitic power of the heart and fibres, their ftrength, want of tone, 
fp.{modic conttruétions, preffure or impetus upon the fluids, and the 
wonderful and furprifing effects produced by ap,irregular circulation of 
the blood.” Such is the chaos of our author’s, ** curfory review of the 
prefent improved ftate of medical knowledge,” What ufe now has 
arifen from the difcoveries mentioned in the.firft two fnces in the cure 
of the gout, or in the invention of the author’s medicine ? at what time 
was the ftrusture of the ** vifcera,” &c. not known ? Is the ufe of the 
{pleen and its compages as yet at all underftood ? What has the know- 
ledge of thé ** ftruéture of the vera porta,” &c. contributed to the, 
cure of difeafes? What he means by the difcovery ** of the admirable. 
fabric of the uterus” is a myftery, unlefs he hints at Dr. Hunter’s 
decidia & decidia reflexa. 1s not the knowledge * of the origin of the 
nerves” &c very ancient? But indeed the anatomifts would be very. 
much obliged to our author had he imparted to them a little of his ac- 
curacy and underftanding of the ‘* organ of hearing and its difeafes;” 
an organ and its internal difeafes fo little underftoed, as confefled by 
the anatomifts: and yet our author feems to be more converfant with 
it, than with the organ of fight, which efcaped his eye, though fo 
nigh to the ear, and the defcription of its different membranes and hu- 
mours would have made a fine fhew in our author’s finces ; and which 
is very well underftood and all its difeafes. We know not what he 
means by the geometrico-mechanical ftruéture of the mufcles: the 
** gravity” &c. ** we clearly underitand,” &c. ** fince the ftated laws of 
motion” &c. are fuch important difcoveries, which puzzle the wifett 
anatomiits and phyficians, that the world would have been greatly ob- 
liged to our author had he explained them fully. ‘The whole chapter 
is unintelligible even to the learned, and much more to the common, 
reader, abounding with many old technical terms and fome new of. 
his own invention. One face more our author fhould have mentioned, 
and which would have faved him the trouble of publifhing. We mean, 
fince the public has been fo often impofed upon by fimilar pamph-. 

ets intending to celebrate a quack medicine, they are now more cau 
tious, and confult rather the phyfician in all cafes. Let us go to the 
third chap. in which our author propofes to {peak ** of the great huma- 
nity and merit of fome jate writers” but unluckily forgets himéelf, and. 
on the contrary complains of fome, page 11. ‘ it has been too gene- 
rally the prdétice of phyfical authors to write to the faculty only, and 
in Latin: and then in Englith, their works have been loaded with tech- 
nical terms, and therefore underftood by the learned and initiated alone;, 
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to the bulk of mankind,and to the afflicted they have been unintelligible.* 
But, to mend the matter, he bimfelf has taken care to be intelligible 
to neither. Inchap. iv. after much tautology concerning the requifite 
natural evacuation, well known in the earlielt ages, he fays, ** but in 
the laft ftage of circulation through all the fmiall veffels and paflages, 
in which every thing that is taken in is liable to be altered by fo a 
accidents before its operations are perf ‘med, and its courfe finifhed; 
the greater fill is required to adminifter a medicine with any certain 
degree of fuccefs.” Indeed it is furprifing that before the author’s 
*¢ Alterative pills, and balfamic extract” not one of the fudorifics has 
been fuccefsful ; and the contents of the whole chap, the author might 
have faid in few words, fince every one knows that proper exercife, 
regimen, &c. are the fureft preventatives of all difeajes. In chap +. 
where he defcribes the gout, he forgets to mention the diftinction bes 
tween the. gout afid rheumatifm, which would not Have been fo foreign 
to his fubject as many gther things, nor does he mention the nature 
and progtets of the latent flu€tuating, internal fixed gout, and many 
other kinds in different conftitutions and different ftates of life. If he 
intended to defcribe only his own gout, then he might have omitted 
many things more,. All he fays Bows the beginning of this chap, 


to page 21, belongs properly to chap. vi. in which he repeats the 
fame, treating on the caufes, not the defcription of the difeafe. In 
chap. vi atid vii. wheh he fpeaks of the caufe of the gout and the 
outy matter, as he has copied fonie writers, he very prefumptuoufly 
akes upon himi, as he boafted in the preface, to judge which are the 
beft theories, erage the moft probable opinion of our moderns, 


fuch a3 Dr. Cullen, Gregory, Fordyce, &c. who fhew that the gouty 
or chalky matter is the effe&t not the caufe of the difeafe, and afcribé 
the difeafe to a cont¥action in the folids: hence every thing which 
puts tlie herves upon too gréat a ftretch, as itudy, vexation; the exer- 
tion of all the paffions, the ufe of ftrong liquors—are the caufes of 4 
gout. Onur author’s inference in page 30, that indigeftion is 4 caufé 
of the gout, frém Sydenhami’s defcription, ** that for fonie time beforé 
a fit, the patient is afflicted with a bad digeftion, crudiries of the fto- 
imach, arid flatulencies and heaviriefs” is very erroneotis; becaufé 
this proves, that indiyeéftion is an effeét arid confequence of thé gout; 
not its caufe; and though it be allowed that indigeftion is the caufé 
of thé gout and many other difeafts, yet it may be but a fecondar, 
caufe, aiid an effect of anothers; and may not the contraction of 
the folids; which conftituté the gout, fometiines be that very caafe ? 
We mutt approve our atithor’s cenfure in chap. vili. page 374 of “ fpe- 
tifics ufheréd irito the wofld ;” which however will hold good againft 
his own. In this and in the ninth chap. {peaking of the treatuent of 
the diféafe; he rejects bleeding and purging entirely, arid yet out beft 
authors tell us ‘that they ar€é in fome cifcumftance neceffary to prefervé 
life, as the reader ttiay feé in Grégoty’s Element. of Prac. § 401~—402 
=—404, and in Gaubsus’s Infitut. Pathol. § 558, and in others. But 
our author forgets that he is goitig to recommerid His Diffolvent Pills 
which are purgatives. ‘The author jaftly obferves, in chap. ix. that 
*< all attempts to obtain a fuidden cure ate dangerOus and contrary to 
the operation of natufe,” «* That concerning regimen, every man is 
Vos. Th" + +8 Ss As : i) 
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to confult his own conftitution what does, and what does not agreé 
with him as well in the quantity as in the quality,” bur all this is not 
new: In the tenth chap. he recommends his medicines, every reader 
ce apg. that they are cathartics, diuretics, and fudorifgs, all 


which are more properly exhibited by the affiftance of a judicious phy- 
fician, who will confider many other circumftances. Upon the whole, 
the author’s aim feems to be merely to ‘* ufher into the world,” 
a quack medicine which he might have done by hand-bills, without 
expofing his inconfiltency and prefumption to the honour of an au- 
thor; neither fhould we have dwelt fo long upon this pamphlet, were 
it not for the utility of the public, who have been too long and toe 
fatally impofed upon by quack medicines. 
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Ant. XVI. A foort and eafy Method of Prayer t-anflated from the French 
of Madam. ¥. M. B. de la Mothe Guion, by Thomas Dighy Brookes 
12mo, 1s. * Wallis and Stonehoufe. 

Tranflator’s Preface. 

*¢ The following excellent book was the firft effay of the t's 
pious Madam Guion ; it was, quickly after its publication, difperfe 
through great part of France; and it proved the happy inftrument of 
many converfions. ‘Thofe who were athirft for righteoufnels, eagerly 
imbibed the fimple and efficacious precepts it contains; and thofe 
who had already made advances in the divine life, were convinced of 
the truth of their way, and found ample inftruétions how to proceed, 
None who were advocates for genuine piety, could be offended at it ; 
as the moft falutary inftractions for the attainment of chriftian per- 
fection are entorced, without being blended with fuch matters of 
opinion as caule offence. 

** Throughout the treatife, it is certain, that there are two funda- 
mental truths taken for granted, namely, The Fart and the Res 
DEMPTION: and, indeed, whofoever doth not inwardly feel the 
former, cannot experience the benefit of the latter; he hath no bufie 
nefs with this book, nor even with the bible; “* he is whole, and 
needeth not a phyfician.” 

** Should but a few of my chriftian brethren reap advantage from 
this attempt to bring to light a treafure that has lain fo long hidden 
and unnoticed, it would be, not only an abundant recompence for 
any liwe trouble I may have had in the tranflation, but alfo an en- 
socio for publifhing: fome other pieces of this illuminated 
author.” 

To this concife account of the work, by the tranflator, we fhall 
add only a fhort extract from the preface of the author. 

** A lite of piety appears fo formidable, and the {pirit of prayer of 
fuch difficult attainment, that moft perfons are difcouraged from 
taking a fingle ftep towards it. The difficulties infeparable from all 
great undertakings, are, indeed, either nobly furmounted, or left to 
iubfiit in all their terrors, juft as fuceefs is the objet of defpair os 
hope. I have, therefore, endeavoured to thew the facility of the me- 
thod propofed in this treatife, the great advantages to be derived 

fro. 
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from ic, ‘and the certainty of their attainment by thofe that faithfully 
rfevere, 

** If any think, that God is not eafily to be found im this way of 
fimple love and pure adherence, let them not, on my teftimony, alter 
their opinion, but rather make trial of it; and their own experience 
7 convince them, that the reality far exceeds all my reprefentations 
of it. 

‘«* Beloved reader, perufe this little tract with an humble, fincere, 

and candid fpirit, and not with an inclination to caval and criticife, 
and you will not fail to reap fome degree of profit from it. It was 
written with a hearty defire that you might wholly devote yourfelf to 
God; receive it, then, with a like detire for your own perfeétion : 
for nothing more is intended by it, than to invite the fimple and 
child-like to approach their father, who delights in the humble con- 
fidence of his children, and is grieved at the {mallet inftance of their 
difidence or diftruft. Witha son defire, therefore, to forfake fin, 
feek nothing from the inartificial method here propofed, but the love. 
of God, oa you fhall andoubtedly obtain it.” 
‘Madam Guion feems to. differ confiderably in opinion from Mrs, 
Barbauld* ; whofe refined notion of the neceffity of having a tafe for 
the love of God, before we can relith a life of piety, is by no means fo 
encouraging as the fimple defire, held to be fufficient by this cele~ 
brated Pieutt, 





BOOKS ad PAMPHLETS, 


Publithed this Month, of which a more particular account 
is deferred, 


Agt. 17. An Abridgement of Penal Statutes, which exhibits at one 
View, the Offence; thé Punifhment or Penalty annexed to that 
Offence the Mode of Recovering and Application of the Penalty ; 


| the Number of Witneffis and Juflices neceffary ta conviét the 
Offender; with @ Reference ta the Chapter aud Seéfion of the. 
enaéting Statute. By William Addington, Efg, %s. Uriel. 

An account of this ufeful work in our next. 

Art. 18. 4 Defcriptian of that admirable Struéture the Cathedral 
Church of Salifoury, with the Chapels, Monuments, Grave-Stones, 
and their Inferiptions, Iluftrated with Copper-Plates. To which 
is prefixed, du Account of Old Sarum. 7s, 6d, Baldwin, 

Akt. 19. 4n Effay towards a Rational Syfem of Mufic. By Jahn 
Helden, 75, Od. Baldwin, 

We are obliged to the gentleman wha favoured us with a copy of 
this book ; but, having been in poffeflion of one about three years, 
we are in fome doubt if we are to look upon it as.a new publications 


* See our account of Mrs. Barbauld’s devotional pieces, page 316. 
Aaz ART. 
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Art. 20. A Frip to Calais, a Medley Maritime Sketch, being the 
poetical profaical Production of Timothy Tinbertoe, Efg. 18. 6d, 
Bew. 

Art. 21. The Trial of Reginald Tucker, for the wilful Murder of 
Martha his Wife, at the Affizes held at Wells far the County o 
Somer fet, on Friday the 25th of Auguft, 1775, besore the Honorable 
Sir Fobn Burland, Knt.. one of the Barons of his Majefty’s 
Court of Exchequer. Taken in Short-Hand by Fofeph Gurney, 
1s. Cruttwell, Sherborne—Kearfley, London. 

Arr. 22. Obfervations on the se es in long Voyages, to dot 
Countries, and particularly on thofe which prevail in the Ea/t- 
Indies. By Dr. Fobn Clark. 6s. Wilfon. 

Arr. 23. A Treatife on Foreft Trees, Containing, not only the beft 
Methods of their Culture hitherto practifed, but a Variety of new 

and ged Difcoveries, the Refult of many repeated Experiments, 

As alfo, plain Directions for removing moft of ihe valuable Kinds 
of Fore/t Trees, to the Height of thirty Feet and upwards, with 
certain Succefs : fed on the fame Principle, ( with as certain 
Succefs) for tranfpYanting Hedges of fundry Kinds, whith will 
refift Cattle. Ta which are added, Directions for the Difpofition, 
Planting, and Culture of Hedzes, by obferving which, they will 
be bandfomer and fironger Fences in frve Years, than they now 

~ ufually are inten. By William Boutcher. 153. Murray. 

Axt. 24. The Trial of Edward Ely, for the Murder of Chgrles 
Bignell, in the Kingdom of Sweden, Lieutenant of the Worcefter, 
Capt. Boyle, one of the Fleet in the Baltic, in the year 1720: 
nearly fimilar ta that which attended the Duel of Capt. Roche and 
Lieut. Fergufon, in which the latter-was killed. 6d. Bell. 

Art. 25. An Effay on the Uterine Hamorrbage, which precedes the 

: Delivery of the full-growa Faetus. Illuftrated with Cafes. By 
Edward Rigby. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 

Arr. 20. A plain and circumftantial Account of the Tranfactions 
between Capt, Roche, and Lieut. F ergufon, from their firft 
Meeting to the Death of Lieut. Fergufon. 2s, 6d. Allen. 

Art. 27. A Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary's, on Act Sunday, Fuly 9, 1775. By Richard 
Nicoll, D. D. 6d. Fletcher. * 

Arr. 28. Lhe Want of Labourers in the Gofpel Harveft, confidered 
and improved : in a Sermon preached Fuly 30, 1775, on Occafion 
of the much lamented Death of the reverend and learned Caleb 

' Apworth, D..D: Tutor of the Diffinting Academy at Daventry 
in Northamptonfhire. To which is added, A Poftcript, containing 
fome Hints, with a View to the Intere/t of Religion among the 
Diffenters. By Samuel Palmer. 6d. Buckland. 

Ant. 29. The Duty of landing faft in our Spiritual and Temporal 
Liberties; a Serman, preached in Chri/t-Church, July 7; 1775» 

 — a before 
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"before the Fir/t Battalion of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia. 
By the Rev. Facob Duche, M. A. 6d. Philadelphia printed ; 
London reprinted. Evans, Strand. 

Arr. 30. The Doctrine of abfolute Submiffion di eaffed 3; or the na- 
tural Right claimed by fome Diffenters to difmifs their Minifters at 
Pleafure, expofed as a Practice produced by Principles of unre- 

Strained Liberty, though contrary to the Dictates of Reafon and 
Revelation. By R. Robinfon, D. D. 13. Dilly. 

Arr. 31. The Hufband’s Refentment; or, The Hiftory of Lady 
Manchefler. A Novel. 2 vol. 6s. Lowndes. 

Arr. 32. 4 nety compendious Grammar of the Greek Tongue. 23, 
Murray. 

Arr. 33. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford. To 
which are added, Three Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Worcefter, By Fobn Tottie, D. D. 5s, Fletcher, 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, O&ober 20, 17756. 
In confequence of my engagement to the public, ftated in my let- 
ter of Augutt laft, which you obligingly inferted in your review of that 
month, I fhould have fooner troubled you with my farther théughts, 
had I not been rather inclined to wait for the publication of a leiter, 
you then told us had been fent you, and fhould immediately appear. 
it hath appeared ; but in its perufal I was greatly difappointed. Cer 
tainly Dr. P, was not its author. The letter is indeed long and la 
boured ; but fo far from throwing light on the fubject, it rather feems 
to have added cloud to cloud. I hope the author’s defign was more 
liberal and meritorious. It appears, Cau/a patrocinio nou bona pejor 
erit. Should no anfwer to it foon appear, I fhail think myfelf ob- 
liged not to be filent. The caufe of truth is interelting to every man. 
You, gentlemen, fhow your attachment to it, by affording fo proper 
a vehicle to philofophical debate and enquiry.—Your Barnftaple cor ; 
refpondent threw his fquib fmartly enough ; but, what is rather dif- 
leafing, feems too much delighted with its little crackling founds 
ad he been but the leaft acquainted with the various productions, that 
have even within thefe five years appeared, in different parts of Eu- 
rope, from the greateft metaphyficians, on the prefent fubject in 
debate, he would not, I think, have termed my declaration either 
wain or prefumptuous. 1 pretend to no more in the way of demonftra- 
tion, than they do; nor am I afhamed humbly to copy their fenti- 
ments and follow their fteps. If Mr. J. B. really imagines I have 
never maturely confidered the difficulties he propofes in fo triumphant 
a tone, he mutt either think me very little verfed in metaphyfical dif- 
guilitions indeed, or elfe vainly flatter himfelf he hath hit upon — 
thing 
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thing new and before unheard of. But in faét, his objeCtions have 
been fo much bandied about by every fmatterer in materiali/m, that to 
repeat them ig no very great proof of extenfive reading or deep pene- 
tration—** | engaged to gy’ by pure philofophy, that the /ox/ 
of man is naturally indefiructible: and that the whole man as a moral 
agent, mutt furvive the grave, if there be a God, on whom he des 
pends.”—My propoiition is compofed of two parts: the difcuffion of 
the firft wili fuffice at prefent. 1 declare then the foul of man to be 
naturally indeftrudible. That Being is fuch, which contains not any 
internal principle of deftruction, and which moreover lies out of the 
reach of diflulution from every external agent of a finite order. 
This is applicable to the human foul moit undoubtedly, if it be, as is 
generally fuppofed, a fubftance effentially imple and uncompounded, 
DefiruGion can only arife from:a decompotitian of parts, and where no 
fuch parts exift, eferual duration mutt aazurally follow. I muft now fhow- 
that man contains within himfelf a fubftance, thus fmple and uacom- 


pounded.—Bither man is fo conftituted, as to be made up of two prin- 


ciples widely different, fuch as matter and foul; or he is purely of fome 
uniform compofition, whofe every operation will be a mechanical ef- 
fect, the refult of a peculiar organized fyftem, and fubjeé& to the come 
mou laws of matter.—-Spirituali/m, though far more rat.onal than mare- 
rialifm, is foreign trom the prefent queftion.—It hath been fulfely faid, 
that the notion of placing in man a fubitance diftin¢t from matter 
arifes from our ignorance of the extent, and variety of the mechanical 
powers. We know not indeed how far they may extead within a cer- 
tain {phere ; but if I can affign certain facts in the human economy 
not only inexplicable by every mechanical procets, but alfo repugnant 
to the matural properties of matter, the victory will be mine. I de- 
clare then fuch to be all fenfations, perceptions, and ideas, and whatever 
elfe in man is termed.a mental operarion. That no organical fyftem, 
however perfect, is capable of generating fuch affections I da‘ not 
maintain, becaufe I think all matter effentially pailive and inert; but 
merely becaufe in every fentiment matter, as fuch, is neceflarily mul- 
tipliable and compounded ; and therefore uafuiceptible of every power, 
mode or a¢tion, in itfelf one and uncompounded, Of what nature, 
think you, js that confcious reflection, now refident in your mind, 
which attends your every idea and thought? Is it one and fimple, or 
mixed and manifold? Where in the brain will you place that judg- 
ment, you form, in weighing the analogy, the argument and difa- 
greement of ideas? If the brain be the only feat of thought, each 
thought muft be as compound and divifible as the brain; it muft 
difleminated through its various cells, and no where be found, what 
it really is, one and fimple. Every modification neceflarily partici- 
pates of the nature of its fubje&. Suppofe yourfelf at the fame inttane 
to feel the two oppofite fenfations of heat and cold; of this, when it 
happens, you are confcious: where can be fixed this confcious fenti- 
ment? Neither-in the fibres of heat or cold feparately, as is evident: 
therefore in fome central point of unity, which is neither one nor the 
other, but common to both. To elucidate'our point itill more, let us 
fuppofe the human brain to be compoied of eight elements; the aum- 
ber 
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ber is indifferent ; on this fappofition, which is certainly admiffible ; 
iit. either the whole brain will be confcious of its exiftence in fuch 
manner, as that its component parts be unconfcious of the fame ; 
which is a palpable abfurdity ; fince the whole brain is Only a collec- 
tion of parts, and can itfelf poffefs nothing, but what is derived from 
them :—or 2d, of the eight elements each will be fenfible of its own 
exiftence, whilft the whole brain remains infenfible: but then the 
brain itfelf, the organic fy {tem in queftion, will be void of all confcious 
reflection: or 3d. that internal — we are in fearch of, muft be 
the refult, the fum total of each individual fentiment; which is 
equally abfurd: for each element is alone confcious of itfelf, ic knows 
not the feelings of its kindred atoms. We fhall have then as many 
difting fentiments, as elements; that is, the eight elements will be 
feverally confcious of their individual exiftence ; nothing in the whole 
compofitum will be able to fay, J am compofed of eight elements: it’ 
is J that exift in a compounded and organic ftate: therefore the whole 
brain will not be confcious of its own exiftence; and conf ntly is 
incapable of all reflection and thought.—On this reafoning alone, I 
will reft the whole matter in debate.—It follows then, that if'thouchr 
Cannot originate trom a compounded fubftance, it is only to be difco- 
vered in unity and fimplicity of being; fuch a being can be the only 
fource of mental affe&tions and operations. In man therefore we muft 
feek for fomething diftinét from matter, and that fomething may be 
called his foxd: confequently man’s foul is immaterial, and therefore 
naturally indgfirudtible, QE, D.—I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and humble fervant, 


. B——n. 
P..S. I would have minutely anfwered the Barnttaple Philofopher’s 
queries, had I not.with great-reafon apprehended too free an intrufion 
on your time and patience. He may however be eafily fatisfied 
turning to any work written on the fubject: I mean, as far fatisfied, 
asa —— man can defire in a queition fo deeply intricate and 
Dy. Ouse 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not ignorant that the belief of the doétrine of a future ftate 
is a fubje& of the urmoft importance, as well to individuals in parti- 
cular, as to fociety in general. We are alio far from fappofing thar, 
by proper difcuffion, it might not be eftablifhed on the mott incontro- 
vertible footing, As that difcuflion, however, will-depend ‘on fuch 
inveftigation as the generality of readers are unqualified to relifh, or 
to judge ef, we mait beg leave to fet bounds to the correfpondence 
we are honoured with on that fubjet. In doing this, we thall be un- 
der the neceffity of omitting many letters of equal merit with thofe we 
infert ; giving place, where there is no other motive of preference, to 
fuch gentlemen as firft entered the lifts. We hope this will be ac- 
eepted as an apology for defesring the favours of Mr. re 

. om Wills 
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—Mr. Humphreys — Philofophia— Dr. S.—Mr, Harwood —J, S,.= 
A. M. &c. 

The gentleman who advifes us for the fake of proimoting the falé 
of our work, to conceal our political and religious fentiments, miftakes 
the defign of this publication ; which was not fet on foot, nor is cars 
ried on, like a bookfeller’s job, with a view to pecuniary profit. Heé 
is alio as egregioufly miftaken, if he thinks that, becaufe we may bé° 
of one way of thinking, we ‘hol! not give fair play to the fentiments 
of writers, who are of another. As we conceive the caufé of truth 
cannot fuffer by fair difcuffion, we fhall be ever ready to place in as 
fair a light the arguments in favour of what we difapprove as thofe in 
fupport of cur own opinions; being fo wedded to no opinion but that 
we fhould divorce it immediately and efpoufe anoth¢f, on due convic- 
tion. What the fame correfpondent, fays about refpe& to great pers 
fons and high places, we beg leave alfo to difregard. As Reviewers wé 
have to do with meafures, not men, and of courfe, have no other re- 
fpeét to perfon or place than our opinion of merit will juftify : we thall 
therefore, always deliver that opinion with the fame fincerity and can- 
dour, as we fhall difplay the opinions of others, though contradictory 
to our own; flattering ourfelves that none of our readers can take 
offence at our avowing a different opinion, while we admit, that, if 
in the fame fituation and circumftances, we fhould moit probably be 
of theirs. 

We are much obliged by the friendly advice and good opinion of 
Candour-—J. P.—L. P.—Wormwood—=Mr. Dillon and others; whofe 
fentimevts, however, differ fo widely from each other, that it is ime 
poflible we fhould adopt, though we hope to profit by, them all. 

Mr, J. J. does us honour in his minute attention to our labours ;— 
he does us fome injuftice, neverthelets, in fuppofing we borrow from 
other Reviewers: Extratts from the fame books mutt neceffatily be 
eopied verhatiin.—Correction fhould have noticed, that an account of 
the * capital books lately criticifed in the Monthy Review, of which 
no notice, he fays, was taken in ours,” has been given in the Lon- 
don Review five or fix months ago. If a few lef’ confiderable 
articles, therefore, fometimes fucceed the accounts given of them in 
the other Reviews, we conceive the neceflity of it arifing from the 
very nature of our undertaking, a fufficient apology. 

Dr. Maty is obliged to Mr. A. M. for the copy of his valuable 
tract on the Trinity; but, as it appears to have been publifhed 
upwards of two years ago, the Reviewers cannot, with any propriety, 
enter into a particular critique of it now. A general charaéter of it 
will, of courfe, be given in the London Catalogue, or IntroduQory 
Volume to the Review, thortly to be publifhed.—— 

Mr. Seton’s fecond letter to Dr. Prieftley in our next. 

Mr. Strutton’s application to us would be with more propriety 
made to fome of the Magazines. 





